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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 
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his last hour pain was spared the pitying soul who signs 
himself, ‘‘ With the heartiest and kindest 


Robert Louis Stevenson.” 
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The actual details of this great writer's death have 


arrived. He buried the next day—how quick it 
on a high hill, where an obelisk is to be placed for 


His last words were, ‘‘ I have a 


was 
scems ! 
a landmark from the sea. 
after which he became at 


once 


strange pain in my head,” 
unconscious. Here the similarity of his end with that of 
Charles Dickens is remarkable: he 
plaint of the like kind, and instantly became oblivious to 


all pain, though he survived for many hours. 


too murmured a com- 


Some people are disappointed when the last utterances 
of great men are not themselves noteworthy and significant 
of the speakers; but it is a more natural mode of exit. 
There is something stagey or artificial in the most admired 
records of such things, as when Addison sent for his son- 
in-law to show him how a Christian should die. Jeremy 

Sentham’s death, in its unselfish consideration for others, 
is very noteworthy. He kept only his friend Bowring with 
him. ‘ Do not let any of the servants come into the room, 
and keep away the youths; it will be distressing to them, 
Lot us reduce the pain to the 
lowest possible amount.” Nature was as kindly to him 
as he toman. ‘ There was no struggle, no suffering; life 
faded into death as the twilight blends with darkness.” 
One fears it was more from characteristic flippancy than 
a true consideration for others that Charles II. apologised 
‘such an unconscionable while in dying.” 
was terribly 


and can be of no service. 


for having been ‘ 
Lord Byron, his valet Fletcher tells us, 
distressed at not being able to make himself understood as 
regards a message to his wife, but he died very composedly, 


saying, ‘‘ I must sleep now.” 


shall 


one of those 


Thomas Campbell died murmuring: ‘I now 
Bee ” mentioning a long-departed friend ; 
tender aspirations most of us entertain, but, so far as I 
know, without warrant. I have always thought that Lord 
Chesterfield’s last utterance, which has been often quoted 
as characteristic of his Lordship's politeness, was singularly 
deficient in that attribute. His valet, opening the curtains 
of his bed, announced Mr. Dayrolles. ‘‘ Give Dayrolles a 
chair,” said the dying man. When thus addressing a 
servant he should surely have said ‘‘ Mr. Dayrolles.” The 
strangest last remark (without the necessury explanations) 
that probably ever was uttered was that of Dr. Adam 
Clarke: “‘AmI blue?” It was the first intimation to his 
family that he was aware of the nature of his disease, which 
was Asiatic cholera. Quin’s farewell was a thoroughly pro- 
fessional one : ‘‘ I could wish this last tragic scene were over 
but I hope to go through it with becoming dignity.” The 
character of many last words is no doubt greatly influenced 
by the delay or suddenness of the approach of death. “I 
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According to the motto from Benvenuto Ce llini which 
Mr. Rudolf Lehmann has placed upon the title-page of his 
An Artist's Reminiscences,” ‘‘ all sorts of men who have 
omething virtuous or that resembles virtue should 

write their lives with their own hands.” A good many 
persons, whether consciously or otherwise, have taken this 
advice, though if the circulation of their biography be the 
object, I think that in these days individuals who have 
vicious or that 


success. Mr. 


done something resembles vice would 


better chance of 
without in 


have a Lehmarn has, 


achieved it any trans- 


portrait- painter of 


however, way 


gressing the proprieties. As a 
interesting persons he has had as large an experience as 
any artist living, and his recollections of them, though 
slight, are characteristic. Until middle and 

later Lehmann passed his life upon the Continent, where 
in youth he had even a harder struggle for existence than 
most of his calling. His outlook at two and twenty, when 
in lodgings in Rome, was gloomy enough. ‘A 
stipend from a fund, the bequest of a Hamburg millionaire 
for needy art-students, which I had enjoyed for two years, 
Our home had been laid in ashes 
My father, whose 
income was chiefly derived from his drawing-lessons and 
miniature portraits, wrote that his duty towards his other 
children would not allow him to assist me any longer 
But ‘the darkest hour precedes the dawn.’ 
Rome to paint a 


even 


ace 


small 


had come to an end. 
in the recent Hamburg conflagration. 


in Rome. 
My brother, who had returned from 
Flagellation, a Government commission for a church in 
Soulogne, had accompanied his very successfully finished 
work to Paris, where it was to be exhibited in the approach- 
ing annual Salon, and had taken my picture with him. His 
first letter now announced that it had been passed by the 
jury, a second that it was well hung and remarked upon 
by the public and the Press, and the third that it was sold 
The painter truly 
remarks it is difficult to overestimate the importance of a 


and had been awarded a gold medal.” 


first sale of any work in the career of a young ariist. 
‘* Until that takes place, his family and friends, if they 
consent at all to sit to him for their portraits, consider it a 
charity; and if he offers them his work as a present, 
accept it as a testimony or favour to oblige him.” From 
the moment of his first success he becomes another man. 


So it was with Lehmann. Other gold medals were soon 
awarded him for work in the Paris Salon; Adelaide Ristori 
sat to him for a model of the Madonna, and the great Ary 
Scheffer wrote him a letter of high commendation. Even 
before this time Lehmann had become acquainted, thanks 
to an aunt who had a much-frequented salon in Paris, 
with very interesting persons of great eminence in the 
musical and literary worlds, such as Meyerbeer, Liszt, 
Chopin, Humboldt, and Heine. The appearance of most of 
them is described with an artist’s skill. ‘‘Chopin was 
of almost diaphanous aérial appearance. His finely cut 
features, witha rather prominent nose, were crowned by 
an abundant crop of fair curls. His body, too thin and 
flexible, foreshadowed the cruel disease which carried him 
He would readily play the 
piano in an intimate circle, when his fingers barely seemed 
to touch the keys, producing that. dreamy fairy music so 
characteristicully his own.” 


away in the prime of life. 


Heine had a way of asking young people: ‘‘ Are you 
going to achieve something in the world?” which must 
have been rather embarrassing. If there is nothing else 
to entertain us in the volume, our artist’s experiences in 
Paris during the Revolution of 1848 would be a sufficient 
excuse for its publication. What, however, will be most 
popular with English readers will be the record of his life 
in London. His first professional interview with the 
Prince of Wales was rather unfortunate. The Crown 
Princess of Prussia happened to be present with her port- 
folio. ‘*‘ You don’t object to my drawing together with 
you? ’ she said, and presently, ‘‘ Now I want to see how 
you do it,” and followed with her eyes every line of his 
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drawing. Tie was paralysed! A weakness he had never 
been able to conquer was an inability to draw when he was 


watched. 


Frederick William IV. came to see our artist's great 
‘The Clearing of a the Pcntine 
which is effected by driving buffaloes into the 
very short-sighted, his Majesty, whose 


picture, Canal in 
Marshes,” 
water. ‘* Being 
brain was softening, almost touched the canvas with one 
of the many opera-glasses he carried in his pockets. <A 
gigantic chasseur followed him at every step carrying more 
‘ sJeautiful! Capital!’ the King exclaimed, until 
one of his courtiers happened to call his attention to a 
‘ That 


have 


glasses. 
particular buffalo as being especially noteworthy. 

buffalo,’ observed the monarch reproachfully, ‘1 
already seen this morning.’”’ The anecdotes of eminent 
persons in the volume are numberless, end it would take 
even a critical Jack Horner some time to pick out the 
Perhaps the Ristori is the most 
artist knew her well in her humble days, 


‘* When I called 


she received me with statelv courtesy, en dame du monde. 


plums. account of 
dramatic ; the 


and again when she became a great lady. 


The past was not mentioned.” 


There is no gift of the gods so dangerous to its possessor 


as that of humour, unless he thoroughly understands that 
all his fellow-creatures have not got it. We have had some 
terrible examples of this of late in high places, but they 
occur continually in the experiences of very ordinary 
people. An acquaintance of mince very nearly lost a fortune 
through quoting to his aunt with approbation De Quincey’s 
line Arts”: 
*‘ Tf once a man indulges in murder he very soon comes 
to think little of robbery, and from robbery he comes next 


essay on ‘‘ Murder considcred as one of the 


to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and there is but one 


step from that to incivility and procrastination. Once 
begin upon the downward path you never know where you 
‘T see laugh at in that,” said 


‘* The man must be a fool.” ‘* But, my dear 


will stop.” nothing to 
the old lady. 
aunt,” remonstrated the nephew, ‘‘don’t you see he is 
‘has dated 
his ruin from some murder or other that perhaps he 
thought little of at the time.’ 
‘It seems to me extremely wicked,” replied the old lady, 
‘and | Mr. De 
Quincey.” My friend was prudent enough not to press 
the matter further, but I 
gentleman who in a similar case went a little too far. Ie 


joking? ‘Many a man,’ he goes on to say, 


That is surely very funny.” 


wish to hear nothing more of your 


have heard of another young 
was telling his uncle, a stout country gentleman, of Sydney 
Smith's reply to the dull man who asked why the posts at 
the entrance of the Park had been put 
together. ‘‘ You have no idea,” said Smith gravely, ‘“‘ what 
fat people used to get into that Park!” The stout uncle 
colourea a little, and said ‘I that.” 
**Oh, don’t say that!” pleaded the nephew; *‘ because 
Sydney Smith used to say that it was his test cause, for if a 
man didn’t see the fun of that, he would see the fun of 
nothing.” This simple repetition of a jeu d’esprit cost the 
narrator a legacy, for though people may have no sense of 
humour, they do not like to be told so. What is very 
curious, they sometimes take pleasure in retailing a joke 
even if they do not understand it. 


Green nearer 


see no joke in 


Years ago there was 
an epigram upon Twining, the tea-merchant: ‘ Twining 
would be whining if deprived of his T.””. With my own ears 
I heard this repeated, with a slight alteration, as ‘‘ Dakin” 
(also atea-merchant) ‘‘ would be aching if deprived of his T”’; 
nor could the man be got to understand why his hulf- 
borrowed jest had failed. A charming example of a joke 
being taken for earnest is that of the Scotchman praying 
aloud upon a moor behind a turf dyke, and expressing an 
opinion that even if it should fall upon him it would be no 
more than hedeserved. A waggish neighbour heard him 
and pushed the dyke upon him; when, scrambling out, he 
was heard to say: ‘ Hech, Sirs! awfu’ world 
this; a body canna say a thing in a joke but it’s ta’en in 


it’s an 


earnest.” 


Some interesting facts have been supplied by the pub- 
lishers of the Dryburgh edition of Walter Scott concerning 
the present popularity of his novels. They maintain that 
he is ‘‘ more popular” than ever, and that single volumes 
of his works are largely bought for school prizes. One would 
like to have details as to the persons—and the ages of the 
persons I do not find, after 
some investigation, that his works are read by the rising 
That schoolmasters buy them as ‘‘ prizes ”’ is 
no evidence of their being read by the recipients. If their 
wishes were consulted they would prefer, I fear, the 
work of some less meritorious but more modern author. 
But of the publishers’ account of the order of the popu- 


by whom he is so much read. 


generation. 


larity of his novels there is no néed to be sceptical. 


‘*Tvanhoe,” as was to be expected, stands at the head of 
the list, and next to it, strange to say, ‘‘ Waverley.” 
can't help thinking that as the first novel of the series a 
number may have been sold—to see what Scott's novels 
were like—larger than would have been the case had it stood 
Its attractions are certainly not equal to 


One 


upon its merita. 
those of many of its successors, and it has more than its 
share of the defects of the author—or what young readers 
consider such—in the way of tediousness and dissertation. 
**Rod Roy” is a worthy third; but ‘ The Pirate” 
inexplicably is preferred to ‘‘Old Mortality,” and ‘ The 
Talisman” to *‘ Quentin Durward.” Still, on the whole 
the public choice is creditable to the public taste, 


quite 
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CELIBACY IN OUR VILLAGES. 


BY THE REV. DR. JESSOPP. 

There is a general consensus of opinion among townsfolk 
that no such human creature as an old bachelor or an old 
maid is to be found in a country village. Of course we all 
know that among the farmer class single blessedness, even 
to the end of a long life, is not uncommon, while among 
te clergy it appears that celibacy is on the increase. 
ut that in the wilderness, in the 

little hamlets by the wayside, 


cottages 
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that his days have been embittered since then by 1eflections 
upon his hard lot. He gave away his heart, he will not 
offer it again ! 

It was otherwise with Mike Thacker. He 
professed woman-hater. He was the owner of 
cottage property which brought him in a gross rental ofabout 
twenty pounds a year, and a hovel in a small paddock in 
which he had lived absolutely alone since his mother died 
there when he was about thirty years old. He was a 


Was a 
some 


strong and able man in more ways than one, and so far 
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oe 
BARRACKS DESTROYED 
BY FIRE. 
The fine range of buildings, of some historical interest, 
conspicuous in the upper part of the ancient city of 
Winchester, overlooking the wide and deep railway cutting, 
which were occupied as military 
barracks, were destroyed by fire early 
on Wednesday morning, Dec. 19. 


WINCHESTER 





or among the scattered 
clustering round the church five miles 
from a market town, labouring men 
and women can and do manage to 
pass all their days unwedded and 
this appears to most 
and well-nigh 


companionless 
people incredible 
inconceivable. 

Yet the fact is not to be gainsaid 
that getting married 1s not looked 
upon by our rustics as an absolute 
necessity of existence, nor are there 
wanting instances of confirmed old 
bachelors and of prim old maids in 
many more country parishes than is 

The spinsters 
than the 
and it is easy to see why. 
our villages to enter 
and 
many of them save money as they 


generally supposed. 
male 


are less numerous 


celibates ; 


Girls leave 


domestic service very young, 





grow older, some of them get small 
pensions, and some have legacies left 


They were designed and partly 
erected in 1685 as a palace for King 
Charles II., the architect being Sir 
Christopher Wren, but were not com- 
pleted or adapted for a royal resi- 
dence; only the central building and 
part of the wings being constructed 
at the end of that reign. Queen 
Anne had an intention of completing 
Winchester Palace and presenting 
it to her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark. During our wars with 
France in the last century, from 
1756 to 1780, many French prisoners 
were confined here. The buildings 
have long been used for the accom- 
modation of ourown soldiers; recently 
the inmates have been the unmarried 
men belonging to dépéts of the 
Hampshire Regiment and of the Rifle 
Brigade. Only the walls, still present 
ing a stately front upon a nobly 
elevated site, are now left standing 
after the fire, which has burnt out 
all the rooms, corridors, and stair- 
cases of the interior; but the armoury, 
the magazine, the schoolroom, gym- 











them. They almost invariably come 
back to their nate-hide, as we say in 
the east, and they find themselves 
very frequently with articles of furnitu’e, 
bequeathed to them; they set up a small establishment 
with a young girl to ‘‘do” for them, or they take refuge 
with some relative, pay for their board and lodging, and 
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hoard. 
they are suspicious, inclined to be miserly, and are seldom 
overreached or robbed, though very bad cases of their 
being preyed upon do occasionally occur. These single 
women are for the most part quite able to take care of 
themselves, and look after their own. But inasmuch as 
the spinsters are, as I have said, uninteresting, I pass 
them by. It is very different with the old bachelors. 

In the course of my experience, I must have known 

at least a dozen of them, and I may safely say that no two 
of them were like one another in their circumstances or 
their characters. The first of the old bachelors I ever knew 
was John Jared. I was a very young man then, and he 
was suffering from a bad attack of typhoid fever. He 
lived with his parents, who were well upon the sixties, and 
in the house there was a family of six, the youngest a girl 
of eighteen ortwenty. John thought he was going 
to die, so did everybody else, but he pulled 
through. One day I found him quite alone. He 
asked me abruptly to take care of his money. 
‘‘How much?”  ‘ Reckon there’s forty-two 
pounds, and I’m forty-two year old. So you 
can remember !”’ He had actually laid by a pound 
for every year that he had lived in the world, and 
he had taken it into his head that his only chance 
of living was to get rid for a time of the incubus 
of this prodigious wealth. The man had never 
had more than nine shillings a week—lI speak of 
forty years ago—but he had begun to save when 
a mere child; and when he grew up to manhood 
the harvest wages were looked upon as a fund 
to be capitalised. The hoard was hidden I know 
not where. The man recovered, lived on for another 
ten years, never married, died of an accident, 
and what became of his savings I never heard, 
for he had passed out of my ken. I was the only 
human being who knew his secret, and when on 
his recovery I gave him back his leather bag, I 
had a long talk with him. The result of the 
colloquy was eminently unsatisfactory. ‘* Marry ? 
No, I don’t hold wi’ marrying. That there bag 
‘ud have such a hole in it if I’d got a wife that 
it ud bleed to death! I aint a-going to let that 
there bag bleed at the nose!” As to putting his 
savings in a bank, as we understand that word, 
he was tempted to regard me as a swindler for 
suggesting such an act of unreasonable folly. 

In a book published some years ago called 
‘*Arcady: for Better, for Worse”—a dull book, 
now long forgotten, and written by—— Bless 
me! [shall forget my own name next !—there is 
some account of a swain of Arcady who is still 
waiting fora bride. He has not improved since I 
knew him first. I am afraid he must be described 
as unsavoury. But he once had an affuire de cour. 

It happened that one day Mrs. Huggins was at 
her washtub in her little cottage, which is always 
neat and clean, when loafing Ben, ragged and 
dirty as usual, and then about forty-five years 
of age, intruded his lumbering person in the door- 
way, took off his grimy hat, and began to scratch 
his head violently. Mrs. Huggins stared! ‘‘ I’m 
come about your daughter Bessy, missus!” The 
fellow had actually come to propose for the 
young ladys hand—the girl was just seventeen, 
winsome, bright, and in every way attractive. Mrs. Huggins 
was furious. Taking out some article of dress from the 
boiling tub, she belaboured Ben with an energy that 
would not have disgraced an Amazon. The scalding linen 
came splashing and swirling about his devoted head till 
there was no hope but in flight, and Ben took himself off 
in a condition of desperate panic; the dreadful sensation 
of hot water mingled with soapsuds frightened him with 
its repulsive novelty. It is believed by some romancers 


They are not often interesting women; as a rule, 
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from being a miser he was always spending money on his 
estate by way of improving it. Every now and then he 
would ‘take a harvest” or do a spell of work, utterly 
indifferent to jeers and mockery. Tor months he would 
be quite idle. For thirty years not a human being had 
crossed his doors. When he was a few years past sixty the 
boys, as their manner is, took to baiting him, trespassed 
upon his paddock, knocked at his door and hid themselves, 
flattened their noses against his window, and violently 
disturbed his peace of mind. I went to see him. I asked 
him the usual question, why he had never married. Then 
came the following story: Once, for the first and only time 
in his life, he had taken it into his head to go to the 
Primitive Chapel. He sate himself down in a vacant seat 
and a hymn was given out. A kind little damsel skipped 
out from the other side of the place, presented him with an 
open hymn-book, and offered to share it with the new- 
comer. ‘I wasn't going to put up with that!” he said to 
me in virtuous indignation. ‘‘I wasn’t going to be chose 
for by a woman, When I want one I can choose for myself, 


same as others. So I just walked out and left ‘em.” 


Floto by A. G 
WINCHESTER BARRACKS AFTER THE FIRE: 
Advances from the other sex were to him not only indelicate, 
they were almost criminal. He waxed eloquent in his fervid 
denunciations of those sly, designing females who were 
always looking out for such as he. But he defied them! 
He had never been taken in so far, and he never meant to 
be—nor was he: he died, as he had lived, alone. About 
his burial there is.a horrid. story which: I reserve for the 
present. Ido not feel grim enough to deal with it this 
morning. 


Photo by A. G. Rider, Winchester. 


Rider, Winchester. 
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nasium, and other outbuildings or 
detached buildings remain, and the 
fire did not reach a neighbouring 
edifice of much greater antiquarian interest, the old hall of 
Henry III. It seems to have been in the offices of the Pay 
Department that the fire began, and it spread quickly, with a 
strong south-westerly wind, the engines of the Winchester 
Volunteer Fire Brigade having no sufficient supply of 
water in the mains during the first hour. Large quantities 
of stores, and everything that belonged to the soldiers, 
were consumed by this fire, but there was no loss of life, 
and no bodily hurt, either among the inmates of the 
barracks or among the firemen. 


“TRUTH’S” DOLL AND TOY SHOW. 


The annual exhibition, at the Royal Albert Hall, of the 
collection of dolls and children’s toys, with Christmas 
crackers and other playthings, which the proprietor and 
editor of the weekly paper called 7’ruth is accustomed to 
receive from its subscribers and readers, to be distributed 
among the children, in number estimated at 27,000, 
in the London hospitals, workhouse schools, orphan- 
ages, and other charitable institutions, is a very pretty 
show. It closed on Thursday evening, Dec. 20, 
to allow time for sending all these articles to 
those various institutions before Christmas Eve. 
There were several hundreds of dolls, arranged 
by Mrs. Horace Voules and assistant ladies in 
six huge pyramids, and one conspicuous device, 
called ‘* The Iris,” contributed by Mrs. Arlosh, 
was a large doll in green robes, with a ‘‘ rainbow ”’ 
surrounding her flazen head, this being a circle 
formed of 184 very small dolls, each of which was 
dressed in the seven colours of the rainbow. May- 
pole dances harmoniously arranged, and groups of 
figures representing different scenes or actions, 
were produced with very good effect. 


OLD HOUSES IN BERMONDSEY. 


The remains of old-fashioned domestic street 
architecture in different quarters of London, both 
north and south of the Thames, are rapidly dis- 
appearing; and the pen of another Harrison 
Ainsworth, or, far better, another Charles 
Dickens, aided by the pencil of another Catter- 
mole, will scarcely find, in the next century, 
any examples of the penthoused shops, the 
projecting timbered upper chambers, the 
quaint gables, the latticed windows, and the 
pointed doorways which characterised many 
frontages of the dwellings of worthy trades- 
men working at their privileged crafts in the 
times of Queen Elizabeth and of the Stuart Kings. 
Bermondsey and Southwark, but especially ‘‘ the 
Borough” and the region adjacent to Tooley 
Street, where the riverside warehouses and the 
docks, with the newly constructed and further 
intended approaches to the Tower Bridge, have re- 
moved most of the relics of antiquity, were perhaps 
less familiar to ordinary Londoners before this 
transformation began than some localities on 
the Middlesex side of the Thames. It was 
usually considered that Bermondsey was an 
obscure, miry, dingy, uninteresting place, mainly 
voecupied by tanneries and whale dealers in 
leather, or rope-makers, which could have no 
historical associations. But it was Beormund’s 
** Eye” or ‘‘ Ea,” that is to say, his island, a 
goodly tract of marsh-meadow land owned by 
a Saxon thane, lying beyond the church founded 
in memory of St. Olave, the Norwegian Christian King 
Olaf, hero and martyr of the year 1029; and the Abbey 
of Bermondsey, founded at the Norman Conquest, 
became a wealthy and stately monastery, the retreat 
of widowed Queens of England, of Henry the Fifth’s 
Queen Katharine, and of Queen Elizabeth (Woodville) the 
wife of Edward IV. Nor did the Plantagenet Kings 
disdain such hospitality as the monks could afford at 
Bermondsey, which then was a pleasant place. 
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THE ROUT OF CHIN-LEN-CHANG. 
From the Private Collection of Mr. Lazenby Liberty (of Liberty and Co.), for Presentation to the Japan Society 
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A NEW BURDEN TO AN OLD SONG. 





THE 


PERSONAL. 
Chamber of Deputies, having lost by death 
of M. Burdeau in the Presidential chair of that 
assembly, 
has again 
chosen M, 
I] en-r i 
Lrisson to 
occupy the 
chair, which 
he filled ten 
years ago, 
electing him 
by 249 votes 
august 215 
given for M. 
Méline, the 
most lnport 
nt advocate 
of Protec- 
tionist fi il 
policy, who 
remains 
Chairman of 
the Tariff 
Comm it tee. 
M. Brisson 
is a staunch 
Republican 
party, which seems likely now to recove1 
streneth. His vigorous attitude in 
Parliamentary investigation of the 
Senators, and Ministers 
Panama Canal may 
personal enmity 
and = private 
have done 


sident of the French Chamber 


of the Radical 

much of its former 

the prosecution of the 

charges of corrupting Deputies, 

iwainst the directors of the 
rendered him the object of some 
he is a man of unimpeached public 

grity, and the Chamber of Deputies might 
in their choice, 


brought 


Much sympathy has been excited by the sad news of 
Lord Randolph Churchill's illness. For some time past he 
has betrayed symptoms of nervous collapse. Members of 
the House of Commons knew only too well the pathetic 
of the once brilliant debater struggling to put 
some substance into the shadow of his former self. It was 
hoped that Lord Randolph's visit to the East would prove 
i restorative, but he has come back much worse, and very 
little hope of his ultimate recovery is entertained by his 
physicians. This has excited universal regret among 
political friends and foes alike. Lord Randolph was ever 

tighter. He came into prominence in the Parliament of 
ISSO, when his resource, and courage did so 
much to imspirit his party after their great defeat 
at the polls in that year. When the Conservatives 
returned to office for a definite lease of power in . 1886 
Lord Randolph became Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Leader of the House of Commons. There seemed at 
that time no limit to his brilliant possibilities. Suddenly 
the world was astounded to learn that he had resigned office, 
and from that date his decline was continuous. Never 
have such exaltec hopes been so strangely blighted. 
Though he wih BO vigorous a political swordsman, Lord 
Randolph never inspired animosities, and the melancholy 
close of his public life has saddened the keenest of his 
adversaries. 

{ll doubts as to Mr. Stevenson’s death have been set at 
rest by the circumstantial dotails of his ond. It was 
believed by his relatives at home, especially by his uncle, 
lr. Balfour, of Edinburgh, that a mistake had been made 
in the original telegram. Dr. Balfour alluded to an under- 
standing in the family that if anything happened to Mr. 
Stevenson, the news was to be telegraphed to England by 
his mother. In the absence of this communication it was 
suggested that Mrs. Stevenson, and not her husband, had 
died, and that an error had been made in transmitting the 
fact. But it is clear now that the original story was true. 
[he end came with the suddenness which the romancer 
had always craved as anidealdeath. Without the slightest 
warning, consciousness left him and never returned. 


sper tack 


energy, 


One detail of the story is curiously affecting. Steven- 
son’s swan song was sung by a favourite servant, a 
native boy, who lifted up his voice in a hymn while his 
master’s family stood sorrowfully round the dying man. 
That was a tribute of affection which he would have 
appreciated most. And his keen sense of the ironies of 
life would have been gratified by the chvice of the moment 
for Destiny’s last dart. It was not when he was at 
his work in the midst of high imaginings, but when he 
was thinking of nothing more ethereal than the mixing of 
asalad. This recalls the confessions of Allmers in Ibsen's 
** Little Eyolf,” that when his grief for his dead child was 
most acute he found himself wondering what there was 
for dinner. 

There is no end to the wonderful stories about Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes. His admirers are fond of describing the 
triumphal progress that pleases him most—namely, a ride 
on a donkey through a country full of roaring lions, with 
no more formidable weapon than a sunshade. It is now 
said that the Napoleon of South Africa aspires to a royal 
alliance, and certainly, if the custom of marrying princesses 
to subjects occasionally is to continue, no better choice of 
a bridegroom could be made. 


Mr. William Cresswell, of the Parramatta Lunatic 
Asylum, is proclaimed, not for the first time, to be the 
long-lost Roger Tichborne. A lady named Jenkins is said 
to be quite sure of his identity. His handwriting is like 
Roger's, and, moreover, he has the usual birthmarks. 
This suggests a slight variation of the famous 
passage in ‘Box and Cox.” Mrs. Jenkins: ‘ Have 
you got a strawberry-mark on your left arm?” The 
Lunatic: *‘ Yes.”". Mrs. Jenkins: ‘‘ Then come to the 
arms of your family, you long lost Roger.” It is said, 
further, that certain important people have taken up the 
case, and that a new claim is to be made on the much- 
suffering Tichbornes. As it cost them a hundred thousand 
pounds to expose Arthur Orton, they cannot be very enthu- 
siastic about the discovery at Parramatta. But there is no 
ground for alarm. Mr. Cresswell’s tale has been told 
before. We know all about the gentleman who went into 
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the butchering business with Orton and became a hopeless 
lunatic just about the time that the hero of Wapping and 
Wagea-Wagega started his monstrous imposture in England; 
and itis not likely that anybody will crave for the resur- 
rection of the greatest incubus of the century merely to 
oblige Mrs. Jenkins. 

The old lion of the ‘* Zoo” is no more. ‘‘ Duke’ will be 
remembered by multitudes chiefly for his stately gravity. 
There was nothing hail-fellow-well-met about him. Fo 
nearly twenty years he treated the staring bun-bearing 
public with cold disdain. Ie had a wonderful gift of 
looking over the heads of the crowd as if nothing in the 
world existed except himself and space. For lionesses he 
had no taste, but dwelt like an anchorite in lon ly medita- 
tion. His death will be regretted by every true lover of 
animal life. 


The great question of the distinction between legal and 
likely to before the courts. 
Jockey Club are to be applied for 
Ihe chief point is whether 
the enclosures at New- 
patronage of the Jockey 
definition of legal betting. That 

is regarled as a matter is shown by the 
peeches at th first meeting of the Sporting League, 
when Mr. James Lowther declared that the pastimes of 
Mngland and everything that had made the Empire great 
were threatened by a conspiracy of faddists. The present 
state of the law as to betting is extremely uncertain. 
Many given which it is difficult to 
reconcile with one another. Probably no two magistrates 
are agreed as to the limits of their jurisdiction. The 
opinion of one eminent judge has been severely criticised 
by the Home Secretary. If the case set up by the Anti- 
Gambling League should be detinitely adjudicated there 
a distinct contribution to the public knowledge ; 
must have a sanguine 


val betting 1s come 
n iwainst the 
Anti-Gambling 

ich is carried on in 
under the 


mses 
League. 
lsewhere 

vithin the 


serious 


cle CISIONS have bee n 


will be 
but anybody who expects this issue 
temperament, 

Among the injured in the terrible railway accident near 
(Crewe is Mr. John Boon, editor of the Exchange Telegraph 
Company, who, we regret to learn, is suffering from 
concussion of the spine. Mr. Boon was returning from 
Manchester to London, and true to the instinct of the born 
journalist, he was almost the first to send to London a 
really coherent account of the extraordinary disaster. It 
appears that the express did not run into the goods train 
on the same line of rails, for the latter train was 
supposed by the officials engaged in shunting it to 
be safely out of the way. But wagon, instead of 
moving into the sidiug, was blown back by the high wind 
right into the middle of the train, and the 
impact caused a frightful smash, killing fourteen people 
and injuring many more. Not for the first time have the 
Christmas festivities of the nation been overshadowed by 
a catastrophe on the railway, though it is scarcely necessary 
to say that on the London and North-Western line fatalities 
of the kind are extremely rare. 

By the kind permission of the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul's Cathedral a very handsome brass has been 
placed lately in the crypt of the cathedral to the memory 
of the late Colonel James Augustus Grant. The tablet 
contains a portrait medallion in alto-relief, surrounded by 
Scotch fir-tops, the badge of the Grants. On the lower 
portion there is a perspective view of the Victoria Nyanza, 
commemorative of the discovery of the source of the Nile. 
The inscription is as follows: ‘‘In memory of Jemes 
Augustus Grant, C.B., C.8.1., F.R.S., Lieutenant-Colonel 
H.M. Indian Army. Born 1827—Died 1892. Mooltan, 
Googerat, Cawnpore, Lucknow, Abyssinia. In company 
with Speke discovered the source of the Nile, 1860-1863.” 


one 


passenger 
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The tublet,.whieh.is the work of Barkentin and Kraal, is an 
interesting and successful piece of work. 


In this period of ‘‘ new departures” even old-fashioned 
German Reed's Entertainment has followed suit, and on 
Dec. 19 produced a ‘ Burletta” in three acts. Whether 
this innovation will attract new patrons to St. George’s 
Hall, as well as retain those who have for years frequented 
the Entertainment, time alone can decide. Having been a 
mild burlesque of the ordinary theatre, German Reed’s now 
aspires to more ambitious flights ; the drowsy music of piano 
and harmonium, which hitherto has been its orchestra, 
is augmented by two violins and a ‘cello, and did full 
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justice to Mr. Walter Slaughter’s tuneful music in ‘* Melo- 
Instead of one scene sufficing for the entire 
piece, there are now three—one of the grounds at ‘‘ Olympia” 
being especially effective. In fact, the entertainment 
shows that “'Todgers can do it, when it likes.” The 
heaviest burden of the piece is lightly borne by Mr. Corney 
Grain, who is successively attired in an *‘ Ailesbury” 
sporting costume, in yellow and white as a jockey, and as 
He is often intensely comic and always clever 
in his studied satire of the ‘ villain ’’ ordinarily associated 
with Adelphi melodrama, Mr. Alfred German Reed has 
not quite so good a chance of amusing as he had in ** Wilhie- 
crumper” or ‘** Carnival Time,” but he says very many funny 
things in that clever manner of his which doubles the wit. 
Miss Fanny Holland sings, dances, and talks as vivaciously 
as ever; Miss Dora~‘Thorne and Mr. Avalon Collard play 
the part of lovers delightfully, and Mr. MacMoyes is 
efficient as an ancient retainer. Myr. Malcolm Watson and 
Mr. Slaughter were called before the curtain to receive the 
congratulations of an enthusiastic audience. Mr. Comcy 
Grain afterwards introduced a new sketch, ‘t Uncle Dick, ’ 
which will doubtless prove attractive after it has been 
‘worked up” by one of the few entertainers who really 
entertains. 

The sudden death, on Tuesday evening, Pec. 18, at a 
political meeting in the Music-Hall at Pershore, of the 
Par lament- 
ary represel- 
tative of the- 
Evesham 
Division of 
Worcester- 
shire, is re- 
gretted for 
the sake of 
Sir Ediund 
Lechmere's 
pe rsonal 
qualities, and 
of the esteem 
in which he 
has been held 
as a country 
gentleman. 
Ile was the 
only son cf 
the second 
baronet, and 
was born in 
1826, 

Tue Late Sir Epmunp Lecumerer, Bart, M.P. ceeding his 

father in 
1856. He was educated at Charterhouse and Christ Church, 
Oxford. A Conservative in politics, he sat as M.P. for 
Tewkesbury from 1866 to 1868, for West Worcestershire 
from 1876 to 1885, for West Worcestershire (Bewdley) 1885 
to 1892, and for South Worcestershire (Evesham) since 
1892. He unsuccessfully contested Tewkesbury in 1868 
and 1874. He was appointed a Deputy Lieutenant of 
Worcestershire in 1852 and High Sheriff of that county in 
1862. He also occupied the position of Chancellor of the 
Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem. 


Dr. Atlay, Bishop of Hereford, died at the Palace, 
Hereford, on Monday, Dec. 24, at the age of seventy-seven 
Dr. Atlay was appointed Vicar of Leeds in 1859 
He succeeded Dr. Hampden 


dramania.”’ 


a pedlar. 


Phot» by the London Stercoseop.c Co suc- 


years. 
and Canon of Ripon in 1861. 
as Bishop of Hereford in 1868. 


The Daily Chronicle publishes a very fine poem on 
Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson from the pen of Mr. Richard 
Le Gallienne. It makes with the verses which haye 
appeared in our columns from Mr. Davidson and Dr. 
Garnett an interesting poetical record of the great 
novelist. But where are the older and more “ popular” 
singers’ We venture to quote Mr. Le Gallienne’s con- 
cluding lines— 

Virgil of prose! far distant is the day 
That at the mention of your heartfelt name 
Shall shake its head, oblivious, and say: 

* We know him not, this master, nor his fame. 
Not for so swift forgetfulness you wrought, 
Day upon day, with rapt fastidious pen. 

irning, like precious stones, with anxious thought, 
This world and that again and yet again, 
Seeking to match its meaning with the world; 
Nor to the morning stars gave ears attent, 
That you, indeed, might ever dare to be 
With other praise than immortality 
Unworthily content. 
Not while a boy still whistles on the earth, 
Not while a single human heart beats true, 
Not while Love lasts, and Honour, and the Brave, 
Has earth a grave, 
O well-beloved, for you! 


” 


The death of Miss Frances Mary Buss at the age of 
sixty-seven removes one of the educational pioneers of tlie 
day. She was a daughter of that artist whose ‘‘ Buss plates”’ 
make certain copies of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” of especial 
value to collectors, and she was for forty-four years the 
head mistress of a school in the north of London, which 
ultimately became known as the North London Collegiate 
School for Ladies. This and a companion establishment, 
the Camden School for Girls, were the pioneers of much 
excellent work all over the country. Miss Buss was 
consulted whenever any movement was in progress on 
behalf of women’s education, and the Girls’ Public Day 
Schools Company, to which we owe so many efficient 
‘* High Schools,” modelled its work upon Miss Buss’s 
plan. 

After gazing at several hundred Christmas cards, with 
all their ‘‘ infinite variety”? which custom apparently can- 
not stale,-it was a relief to the eye to survey the charm-~ 
ing cards with which the Johannis Company greet theif 
friends. A series of fancy costumes, printed in delicate 
delightful hues, give the stop-at-home man or woman a 
reflection of a fancy-dress Pall without the trouble of 
travelling. A pretty panorama flits before one as ‘‘ Car- 
men,” is followed by an ‘Arcadian Shepherdess”; a 
‘* Fairy” bedizened with silver trips after ‘‘ Bacchante,” 
and a maiden representing ‘‘ Pansies” is escorted by ‘*‘ A 
Noble” of the period 1350. Finally, a clever costume, 
‘* King Johannis,” which took a prize at Covent Garden, 
is a most artistic glorification of a well-kuown firm. 
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HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Tier Majesty the Queen is at Osborne, with Princess 
Beatrice and Prince Henry of Battenberg, and has been 
visited by Princess Louise, with the Marquis of Lorne, and 
by the Duchess of Albany. 

_ The Prince of Wales, with the Duke and Duchess of 
York, tho Duke and Duchess of Fife, and Princesses 
Victoria and Maud of Wales, are at Sandringham. 

_ The Princess of Wales stays two or three weeks longer 
in Russia with her sister, the widowed Empress. 

_ The Ameer of Afghanistan, Abdurrahman, has been 
visited at Cabul by the Hon. George Curzon, and says that 
1e intends, as soon as his health permits the journey, to 
come to England on the Queen’s invitation. 

Political speeches have been made by the Right Hon. 
A. J. Balfour, on 
Dec. 21, at Hadding- 
ton; the Right Llon. 
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An inquest was: held on Dec. 22 on the body of Lloyd 
surdekin, twenty-two years of age, the son of a wealthy 
Australian colonist, lately residing at Thames Ditton. He 
had committed suicide by shooting himself with a revolver, 
and had left some extraordinary letters explaining that he 
had ‘‘ taken his life with his own hand in perfect sanity of 
mind,” but describing elaborate arrangements he had made 
to create the impression that his death was accidental. 
A verdict of ‘‘Suicide while temporarily insane” was 
returned. 

The corpse of Benjamin Fuller, a man who on Noy. 18 
jumped off the top of the Tower Bridge, diving into the 
Thames, was found in the river on Dec. 19, and an 
inquest has returned the verdict ‘‘ Death by misadventure.” 


Arrangements have been made by the International 
Sleeping-Car Cempany with foreign railway and steam- 
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resigned office, in consequence of differences with the 
Austrian Ministers of the Emperor Francis Joseph, King 
of Hungary. 

The newly married young Emperor and Empress of 
Russia have left St. Petersburg to reside at their palace 
of Czarskoe Selo. 

Diplomatic arrangements are still going on for the ap- 
pointment of an International Commission of Inquiry, with 
delegates from the European Powers, to investigate the 
recent acts of massacre and cruelty perpetrated by Kurds 
and Turkish soldiers in Armenia. Mr. 8. Shipley, the 
Vice-Consul at Monastir, in Albania, will be the british 
delegate. 

The Japanese and Chinese military forces, in com- 
paratively small detachments, have had several further 
conflicts in Manchuria, but the winter season 
checks any immedi:.te 
advance of the whole 
conquering army, 
either towards Pelen 


recent 





Sir G. O. Trevelyan, 
at York; Mr. H. 
Labouchere, at 
Northampton; and 
other members of 
Parliament. 


A terrible railway 
accident occurred OU 
Saturday, Dec. 22, 
at  Chelford, ne:r 
Crewe, on the London 
and North - Western 
line, to the afternoon 
express train from 
Manchester, which 
came into collision 
with some goods 
wagons left at that 
station. Fourteen 
passengers were 
killed, and forty or 
fifty were injured. 
It scems that the 
wagons were being 
shunted, and one of 
them got on the 
wrong line of rails. 
There is a question 
whether or not it was 
blown off the proper 
line by the force of 
the wind. 

The new  first- 
class battle - ship, 
H.M.S. Magnificent, 
constructed at Chat- 
ham Dockyard in one 
twelvemonth, a 
speedy building 
hitherto unexampled, 
was floated out of 
dock on Wednesday, 
Dec. 19, in the pre- 
sence of HarlNpencer, 
First Lord of the 
Admiralty; and 
Lady Spencer per- 
formed the odd 
‘‘ christening” cere- 
mony of breaking a 
bottle of wine on 
the prow of the ship. 
The Magnificent 
in design, somewhat 
resembles the Royal 
Sovereign, built at 
Portsmouth three 
years ago, but with 
changes introduced 
by Mr. W. H. White, 
the Director of Naval 
Construction. Sho 
will have engines of 
10,000-horse power 
(without forced 
draught), supplied by 
Messrs. John Penn 
and Sons, to give a 
natural speed of 164 
knots; and she will 
carry four 12-inch 
breech-loading guns, 
mounted en barbette, 
twelve 6-inch quick- 
firing guns, and many 
smaller, with torpedo- 
dischargers below 











water; her armour- 

plating varies from 

8-inch thickness to 

14-inch on the sides anl citadel, and 6-inch on the case- 
mates, to the protective deck, of 24 inches and 4 inches 
thickness in different parts. ; 

The new torpedo-boat destroyer Lynx, while on her 
way from Birkenhead to Devonport in charge of # naviga- 
ting crew, struck on the rocks near Land's Eggi’ on the 
night of Monday, Dec. 24, and sustained severegdamage. 
She was able to reach Devonport next day, but Swill have 
to be docked for repairs. ‘ 


The violent storm of wind, from Friday night, Dec. 21, 
through the greater part of Saturday, had very destructive 
effects all over England, Ireland, and Scotland; many 
vessels were shipwrecked on the western coast, buildings 
were damaged in muny cities and towns, and some tele- 
graph wires were broken ; there was some loss of life, and 
numerous people were hurt. The Grimsby fishing fleet 
seems to have suffered extensively. as every tide brings in 
vessels which were disabled or which have to report the 
loss of hards by drowning or injury during the tempest. 


OLD HOUSES IN BERMONDSEY. 

boat companies by which, on Sunday, Jan. 6, and follow- 
ing Sundays, passengers may start from Ostend, via 
Cologne, Vienna, and Belgrade, without change of 
carriages, direct to Constantinople, arriving on Wednes- 
day afternoon; and may go by steamer from Constanti- 
nople to Egypt, reaching Alexandria on Friday afternoon ; 
the whole journey from London to Egypt being performed 
in five days. 

In France the Chair of the Chamber of Deputies: was 
filled on Dec. 20 by the new President, M. Brisson, whose 
election is noticed separately. The trial of Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus, one of the War Office staff, for having traitorously 
sold to a foreign Government documents concerning 
secrets of the national defences, ended on Dec. 22 by the 
court-martial finding him guilty and sentencing him to 
transportation and imprisonment for life, with military 
degradation. 


The Hungarian Ministry of Dr. Wekerle, though sup- 
ported by a large majority of the Diet at Buda-Pesth, has 


or to Mukden; and 
there is a prospect 
of speedy negotia- 
tions for peace, with 
the submission of 
China to the terms 
demanded by Japan, 
if these be not so 
excessive as to ex- 
cite the disapproba- 
tion of the European 
lowers. 


It is reported that 
on Dec. 19 another 
decisive victory wis 
gained by the leit 
wing of the Japancse 
army over a Chinese 
force 10,000) strong 
under General Sung, 
near Niuchwang., 
The Chinese fought 
stubbornly for five 
hours, but were over- 
powered and com- 
pletely routed: their 
was 500. It is 
believed that the 
Japanese reached 
Niuchwang on Satur- 
day, Dec, 22. Further 
risings of the 
Tonghak insurgents 
in Corea are an- 
nounced, 


The campaign 
against the Mahsud 
Waziri tribes on the 
frontier between the 
Punjauband Afghan- 
istan has been 
actively commenced. 
On Friday, Dee. 21, 
Sir W. Lockhart's 
force reached Makin, 
and destroyed the 
village. The other 
columns have reached 
their respective des- 
tinations, and com- 
munication with them 
has been established. 
Colonel Turner's 
brigade has entered 
Kunigaram, the 
Mahsud capital. ‘Lhe 
weather was ex- 
tremely cold and snow 
was threatening ; but 
the health of the 


troops was gooc. 


The Egyptian 

Government has re- 

plied to the native 

Legislative Council 

on the Budget, re- 

gretting that the 

Council, before ask- 

ing for such sweep- 

ing reductions of 

expenditure, did not 

more correctly inform 

themselves on the 

subject. The result 

of adopting the 

Council’s suggestions 

would be to render 

impossible a 

tinuance of the existing reforms, and serious financial 
loss would ensue. 


With regard to Madagascar, reports have been received 
in Paris from Tamatave of two or three small collisions 
between the French and the Hovas in the vicinity of that 
place. The arrival is announced of Colonel Shervington, 
the commander of the Hova forces, and of other officers 
formerly in the British Army, who, it is said, desiré to 
take service in the army of the Queen of Madagascar. 
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In the United States of America some negroes have 
been killed in the fighting between the whites and blacks 
in Brooks County, Georgia. At Pine Apple, in Alabama, 
four persons were killed and thirteen mortally wounded in 
a riot at a negro fair. 

Count A. Ignatieff is shortly to be displaced as Covernor- 
General of Kieff; this change is regarded as foreshadowing 
an improvement in the position of the Jews in the south- 
west of Russia, where they have been treated with great 
severity. 
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“TRUTH” TOY SHOW AT THE ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


Photographs by Russell and Sons, Baker Street. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 

A HELLEBORE WREATH. 
The destruction of Le Gros 
Guillem’s body of men at La 





Roque Gageae was the prelude 
to the surrender of the Citadel 
of Domme. The small garrison 
left in charge of that stronghold 
was panic-stricken when it 





heard the tidings from La Roque. 
The whole country was in arms. 
The citizens had marshalled in 
the square, and the soldiers, 
deserting the town, had taken 
refuge in the castle. Without 
head, without prospect of relief, 
hemmed in by the Bishop's troops that arrived from Sarlat and La Rogue on one 





side, menaced from Beynac, where was a royal garrison, 
on another, and from Fénélon on a ‘third, where the 
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comrades, all men creedy to live at the cost of others.” V« ry speedily this Con pany 
began its ravages. ‘They rode about the country and pillaged on all sides. They 
attacked Feltramo, took it by storm, and killed 500 men. As the country round was 


rich they remained in Feltramo a month, ravaging it. During the period of these 
incursions the terror inspired by the Company made every castle in the neighbourhood 
surrender. Crowds of mercenaries who had finished their term of service flocked to 
Moriale, hearing exaggerated rumours of the great spoil gained by the Company, 
and many soldiers refused all engagements, saying that they would verve under this 
freebooter only.” 

Moriale observed the greatest exactitude in the distribution of the booty. Objects 
that had been stolen were sold by his orders, and he gave free passes to purchasers, 
so that by this means men who had been plundered might come to the fair he held 
and recovei by payment the goods of which they had been d spoiled. Ile instituted 
a treasurer, and had regular accounts kept of what was taken, and what prices were 
paid for things sold. He exacted as strict obedience as any feudal lord. He 
administered justice, and his judgments were invariably executed. 

It was not till long after the English domination had ceased, and which had 





Baron was loyal to the French Crown as well as a 
personal enemy of Guillem, the remnant of the Com- 
pany that had acknowledged Guillem as Captain was 
fain to capitulate; and the confederate troops under 
the Governor of La Roque were content to accord terms, 
knowing the danger of driving these freebooters to 
desperation. 

They were suffered to march forth with their arms. 
They retreated up the Dordogne to Autoire, an impreg- 
nable stronghold, at that time in the power of a Chief of 
Companies, who they knew would welcome them and 
afford them fresh opportunities of ravage and of gaining 
spoil. 

The history of France presents but one period of greater 
horror than that of the Free Companies —namely, the 
epoch of the wars of Religion. But practically, these 
latter wars were the outcome of the former. Tor three 
hundred years the barons and the great seigneurs of 
Aquitaine had been free to act in accordance with their 
passions, uncontrolled by any hand. They had made war 
against each other on no provocation, they had made the 
cities and commercial towns their common prey. The only 
possible way in which a community of peaceful citizens or 
of villagers could struggle on was by contracting patis or 
compacts with the barons, whereby they undertook to pay 
them an annual sum, and on this agreement were freed 
from vexation by their armed men. ‘The younger sons of 
the barons and bastards collected about them the scum of 
society—runaway serfs, escaped felons, adventurers from 
Spain, from Brabant, from Italy, but chiefly Gascons, 
drilled them, armed them, maintained them in strict 
discipline, captured such castles as seemed to them most 
advisable centres as dominating fertile districts or else 
constructed others wherever was a rock that lent itself to 
defence, and thence they carried their arms in all directions. 
They came in torrents down from the causses and the 
Cevennes upon Languedoc; they ravaged Auvergne; they 
carried their incursions into Berry and the Limousin, The 
King of France, the estates of the several provinces were 
powerless to rid the country of them. Again and again 
vast sums of money were collected and poured into their 
bottomless purses, and the Companions promised on receipt 
of these sums to surrender their castles and quit the 
country, but very generally they only half fulfilled their 
undertaking. They yielded up a fortress or two, they 
drifted over the Pyrenees into Spain or over the Alps into 
Italy, and not finding there the spoil they wanted, or meeting 
there with reverses, they turned their faces again towards 
France, and reoccupied their old nests, or constructed 
fresh ones, and ail the old evils returned in aggravated 





form. 

The medieval historian Villani, who died in 1363, gives 
an account of the formation of one of these terrible bands, 
which may serve as an example of the constitution of all. 
He says that in 1353 a knight of St. John of Jerusalem, 
wearied of his order and its discipline, renounced his vows, 
and formed a Company of Free Companions in the Marches 
of Ancona. 

‘«‘ Brother Moriale called together by letter and message 
a great number of soldiers out of employ. He bade them 
come to him, and promised to defray their expenses and 


to pay them for their services. This succeeded admirably ; 
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‘* What are you doing, father?” askcd Jean. 


Most of the ecclesiastical 


Montglane had found an owner. 
Articles of clothing 


goods had been restored to churches. 
had been divided among those who had helped to 
take and destroy the vultures’ nest. This all seemed 
to them reasonable enough, but that so large a sum asa 
hundred livres should be surrendered to a dog of a Jew, 
solely because he had been despoiled of it—that was what 
they could not understand. If he had been robbed of the 
money, it was well—Jews were made to be plundered. 
Equal justice was not due to those who had crucified 
the Christ. Jean had, however, been firm, and had held 
to his intention. Rather than irritate the peasants to 
rebellion against his decision, he surrendered to them his 
entire share in the spoil of the robbers’ stronghold. 

The gratitude of the Jew at the unexpected recovery of 
his money was profuse. Jean paid little regard to his demon- 
stration. A year later, and he had reason to congratulate 
himself on having done an act of justice, for Levi assisted 
him in the purchase of the Seigneurie of Les Eyzies, with 
its feudal stronghold and the flourishing village at its feet. 
But this is an event of the future. We are concerned now 
only with what took place in the memorable winter that 
saw the destruction of the band of Le Gros Guillem, and 
that preceded the great battle of Castillon, and the ruin of 
the English cause in Guyenne. 

Jean had become exceedingly anxious to obtain tidings 
of Noémi. After the terrible death of her father, the 
butchering of his followers, the surrender of Domme, and 
the dispersion of the remainder of his band, he knew not 
what had become of her. She had relatives at La Roque 
the Tardes, that he knew, and he was therefore satisfied 
that she was not homeless and destitute. But whether 
anything out of the wreck of Le Gros Guillem’s accumu- 
lations had been preserved for her he was doubtful. 


The old man did not answer with words, but pointed to the floor. 
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brigands and distinguished themselves by outrages 
of all laws human and divine. 

The ** Eglise Guillem” in the rocks of the left bank of 
the Vézere was no inheritance of the robber chief, but had 
been taken by him and occupied as a stronghold of his 
wn, and none had dared to reclaim it and attempt to 

him till the attack by the peasants that has been 


in feit that a painful obligation lay on him to see 
had met with a terrible death at the 
who had played with the wretched 
man as a cat witha mouse before he had cut the cord and 
precipitated him to his death. Le Gros Guillem had for- 
teited every right to command sympathy by his treatment 
of Ogier, in casting him down the oubliette, and then by 
his treacherous attempt to have him murdered by his two 
men-at-arms. Nevertheless, he was Noémi's father, and 
his mangled corpse lay between Jean and her, and across 
that and the terrible wrongs committed by the dead man 


l 
+} 


er Tucnel 
huthe 


marked the lives taken at the storming of Ul’ Fglise. 


and the revengeful execution, it was full clear that the 
hands of Jean and Noémi could never meet. 

But the word of affiance had been spoken, and spoken 
solemnly, before many witnesses, and it had been sealed 
with the giving of a ring. Such a word could not be 
broken. In popular superstition it bound even beyond the 
grave. Release could be had only by mutual consent and 
the restoration of the pledge. Jean rode to La Roque, full 
of trouble at heart. He loved Noémi; he greatly esteemed 
her. He saw in hera noble soul struggling to its birth 
with aspirations after something better than what she had 
known—gladly would he have taken her to be his, and 
helped this uncertain, restless, eager spirit to unfold its 
wings, to break out of its shell, to look up and to soar into 
a pure atmosphere, but it might not be. The terrible 
shadow of Le Gros Guillem, the awful story of the past, 
made this impossible, 

As he was nearing La Roque he suddenly drew rein— 
he saw Noémi. She was seated on a mass of brown fallen 
leaves, and was plucking hellebore flowers. Even that act 
struck Jean to the heart. ‘‘She plays with poison 
seeks out the noxious, the deadly,” he said. He 
leaped to the ground, and holding the rein of his horse, 
came to her. 

‘* Noémi, what are you doing *” 

**T am making a chaplet for the grave of my father.” 

‘** Of hellebore ?”’ 

‘* What else suits? Would you have it of the innocent 
flower of the field On such he trampled. They call 
this the wolf's flower—enjin ! it is a flower!” 

‘ Noémi, do you know why I have come ?” 

She stood up, holding the half-finished wreath in her 


* “ Pieciol Villani. 
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hands and looking down. She did not answer. Te ars 
filled her eyes and trickled over her cheeks. 

‘* Noémi,” said he gravely, ‘* you recall that incident 
by the charcoal-burner’s lodge, that moment of terrible 
dangel when the peasants, mad with revenge and success, 
and their hands stained with the blood of the wolves they 
had killed, would have torn you r. ; 

She did not answer. As she raised her hand with the 
hellebore wreath, he saw that the ring was on her finger 
where he had placed it. 

‘I said what I did then, and I placed on your finger 
that ring, which is indeed your own—as you had entrusted 
it to me to show to your father—and I declared before all 
present that you were affianced to me. It was so.”’ 

She bowed her head. 

‘ But, Noémi, you know that this can never, never be.” 

She looked up quickly, sadly at him. Ler eyes were 
full of tears. 

Jean was deeply agitated. 

‘* You must return me the ring, if only for the form's 
sake, so as to undo the ple dge and dissolve the engagement. 
I will give it back to you as a surrender of a loan-—as nothing 
else.” 

She put her fingers to the ring and drew it off, and 
without a word offered it to him. 

Ile took the ring and looked at it, doubtful what more 
to say. 

‘* Noémi,” he asked, ‘‘ whose arms are these engraved 
on it? They seem to me to belong to the F’énélon family.” 


He had been trimming into shapeliness the crosses that 


‘** Yes, they are the Fénélon arms.” 

‘* Was the ring—” he was about to ask if it had been 
stolen, but checked himself. 

‘*It was my father’s ring,” she said in a low tone. 

‘* Your father’s! Was Le Gros Guillem a Fénéion ?” 

‘‘Le Gros Guillem! Oh, no. Do you not know and 
understand ? ”’ 

‘* Know! understand what °”’ 

‘** Le Gros Guillem was not really my father ; he carried 
off my mother from Fénélon along with me when I was an 
infant in arms. Le Gros Guillem killed my father, who 
was the Baron de Fénélon. But I was a child and was 
brought up at Domme. I knew nothing of that; Le Gros 
Guillem always treated me as his child and loved me as 
such ; and II always called him and looked up to him as 
father.” 

‘* Noémi, is this true ?”’ 

She gazed at him full in the face. 
Jean.” 

** Noémi throw aside that 
arms. To my heart! to my heart! 
all is well, is well. Mine for ever!” 


‘T am no liar, 
hellebore ’ open your 
Take back the ring ; 
Ami. 

ELEVENTH 


CHAPTER 

THE 

Ogier del’ Peyra had returned to Le Peuch Ste. Soure. 

His appearance greatly astonished the people, as his beard 

and moustache had been shaved, and his hair, usually 

worn very thick and long, had been clipped close. *o 

transformed was he in appearance that they could hardly 

recognise him. It was not till the story of the exploit of 

La Roque had reached them in its entirety that this 
transformation was understood. 
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Ogier would say nothing about what he had done. He 
relapsed into indifference and silence, and appeared morose 
and inaccessible. He took no interest in anything con- 
nected with his lands, none whatever in the great political 
events that ensued. 

On September 20, 1452, John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
disembarked on the coast of Médoc and entered Bordeaux on 
the 22nd. Several small towns and fortresses surrendered. 
Then a large French army descended into Guyenne. 
On July 14, 1453, the main body, under the command of 
the Count of Penthiévre and the Admiral Jean de Bueil, 
encamped at La Mothe-Montravel, and prepared to lay 
siege to Castillon, that was held by the English. Talbot 
at once quitted Bordeaux, accompanied by between eight 
hundred and a thousand horsemen, and followed by from 
four to tive thousand foot soldiers. Ie arrived before 
Castillon on July 17. 

At the approach of the English the French withdrew 
to their camp, and were followed by Talbot, who arrived 
breathless, his troops exhausted with a long march. Mis- 
informed as to their numbers, believing that the French 
were retreating in alarm, without waiting to recruit his 
troops. the Karl of Shrewsbury resolved on storming the 
Ire neh camp. 

The mistuke was fatal. Not only did the French army 
vastly outnumber his own, not only was it fresh, while his 
troops were fagged, but their camp was well chosen and 
well defended with artillery that played upon the English 
from every side with disastrous effect. Che defeat was 
complete. ‘Talbot and his gallant son fell—and their death 
has been immortalised by Shakspere. Nor has the great 
dramatist failed to point out the cause of the 
failure —-the disunion among the English 
leaders ; 

This memorable battle prepared the way ie 
for the final deliverance of Guyenne and of 
France, not from English arms only, but from 
the plague of the Free Companies, which 
had grown and spread under the shadow of 
the English domination. At length the South, 
which as yet had not been in name even 
French, was absorbed into the kingdom and 
partook of the benefits of union and began to 
tingle with the life-blood of the nation. 
del Peyra resigned all 
relative to his estates into the hands of his 
rather the management taken 
from him by Jean because the old man couil 
or would attend to nothing himself. Whethe 
his mind had been affected by his imprison- 
inent in the oub/iette, or whether the inac- 
tivity was constitutional, and when the 
necessity for exertion and the motive for 
were passed he could no longer rouse 
uncertain, Ile 


Omer concern 


son, Ol was 


reveng 
himself to action, remained 
had expressed no surprise when Jean brought 
Noémi to Le Peuch as its mistress. Ile 
accepted whatever happened as a matter of 
course. 

‘or long he did absolutely nothing but sit 
in the sun and bite pieces of twig and straw. 
If addressed, he replied only with a ‘* Yes” or 
** No,” and gave tokens of annoyance if any- 
one Was persistent in forcing a conversation. 
Whether he was thinking of the past, or 


thinking of nothing at all, none could say. 
Most certainly he gave no thought to the 
future, for he made no provision for the 


morrow, and left everything to Jean. 

At last he became feeble, and when feeble, 
suddenly took it into his head to absent 
himself for a good part of the day. 

On inquiry Jean learned that he crossed the 
river, taking with him a hammer and chisel ; 
and he was informed that the old man had 
been scrambling up the slope to the 
ruins of l’Eglise Guillem. One day, accord- 
ingly, Jean went after him, and on reaching 
the cave habitation found his father seated 
on the floor, engaged in chipping with his 
tools. 

‘* What are you doing, father?” asked Jean. 

The old man did not answer with words, 
but pointed to the floor. He had been trim- 
ming into shapeliness the crosses that marked 
the lives taken at the storming of |’ Eglise. 

jut there are eleven, futher,” said Jean, pointing to 
one larger than the rest, fresh cut. 

The old man nodded. ‘* For Le Gros Guillem,” he said. 


** T killed him.” 


seen 





THE END. 
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SOLITUDE OR BAD COMPANY? 
BY ANDREW LANG. 
I have always felt sure that there was a moral somewhere 
in Mr. Stevenson’s novel ‘* The Ebb-Tide.” But what the 
moral was, except that the Deuce is not so black as he is 
painted, had escaped my research. The murderous cad 
is plucky; the helpless hero likes his Virgil; the ruffian 
*; and the evangelical pearl- 
fisher has courage. Bill Sikes, 
I dare say, was plucky; in fact, you cannot be a perfect 
blackguard without nerve. Mr. Eugene Aram was fond of 
study ; Nero was literary and handsome ; Lord 
so was Mr. Stevenson's old friend, 


captain is fond of his ** kids’ 
But that moral is not new. 


Loyat was 
as brave as Keppoch ; 
James Mohr, whom Lord Albemarle justly described as 
‘‘a notorious scoundrel.”’ Of course one might moralise 
a great deal on the relation of courage to the other virtues. 


Mr. 


not such an 


Stevenson’s hero is not very brave, but he is 


inexpressible beast as his Cockney ead: 


there is more good in him by a long way. A 


brave man may be the worst of men, like Lovat; and 
many a man with little courage is reasonably good and 
indifferent honest. So I have not 
but Mr. Zangwill has found it out. 

of this rough statement: that any company is better than 
none, with the corollary that in fiction a great deal mniay be 
done by bringing people together who would not otherwise 


found out the moral, 


It seems to be ec ipable 


NEWS 





$11 
s, and that 


the latter is, capable of rather enjoying such queer society, 


warnings, I verily believe that the former w 
enjoying it with a very keen look-out for strange chances, 
On a desert island, it is held, anyone can get on with any- 
one. An Impressionist and a Royal Academician, I think 
M. Zangwill suggests, could be on intimate terms in a 
desert island. 1 rhaps ; yet one is convinced that the most 
lonely of islands would be better than some company. 
Mr. 


I would have put to sea in a sieve 


Friday I might have put up with, but not with 
Stevenson’s Mr. Huish. 
rather than have shared the society of his Mr. Attwater, The 
captain would have driven me into a cave; though, given 
bread-fruit enough, Icould have endured the incompetent 
Virgilian enthusiast. Probably most men and women are 
like this: there are individuals whom they cannot and will 
not stand. Letter the lonely estate of Robinson Crusoe 
than solitude d@ deux, Dick, o1 
other of the pair. There may be no harm in Tom, Dick, 
or Harry, but we cannot ‘‘thole”’ them. We do not say 


that we are more righteous than they, but only that they 


with Tom, Ilarry for the 


are not our sort. Villains and dull intelligent people 
drive us ‘‘away to the hills and away to the rocks.” Put 
us on a desert island with them, and the story has but 


one chapter, ending with murder or suicide, These are 
lie lancholy limitations, and people of great genius may 
Voltaire, in a letter to his 
brags of an unquotable amount of tolerance 
Probably Shakspere really had 


he forgives everybody, all round, 


escape from them. niece, 
on his side, 
as much: 
and has no sneaking love of a humorous 
rogue. fcott never have fled with a 
shriek from the company of a harmless lady, 
Mr. Stevenson 


would 


as Shelley is said to have done. 


probably, to judge by his tales, sucks much 


entertainment out of odd so ety, and he 
gives me the impression that he yearns fon 
aw talk with Bully Hayes. We know that 


Wainewrnight, the asthete and poisoner, sat at 
good men’s feasts. No subliminal self 
pered to Charles Lamb that this abominable 


whis- 


thing was what he was. It is hardly 
worth while to haye a subliminal self on 
these terms, as Memnon said about the 
Guardian Genius. Thackeray, who could 


detect and reject a scoundrel ‘‘on instinct,” 
endured a great deal 
l’oker and the Mulligan than 
most of us would put up with, except in fiction. 
Men of great 
for the 
sitive plant, from uncongenial contact. 


must have more of 


Costigan and 


genius are so muade—luckily 
the sen- 
Ver- 


haps we ought to be ashamed of ourselves; 


rest of us, who shrink, like 


but as Panurge reckoned that he was growing 


old from his increased dread of bad wine, so 


age may declare itself by an increased disin- 
tedious or noisy or scantly 
reputable company. The Hlindoo, at 


about forty-five, re tire s to the for« st for lone ly 


clination to meet 
wise 
contemplation. Often one wishes there were 
a forest handy ; and Scott himself expresses 
a desire for a comfortable cavern, with plenty 
But 
he had grown old. 


of books. when he wrote that passage 
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wot! ks, 


Mr. 


innocent 


meet. Thus, in anothe f Stevenson's 


‘*The Wrecker,” 


tastes and instincts, 


his hero finds and creditable 
and even honourable motives, in a 
Very probably they exist, these 


Our 


professional blackmailer. 
finer in the abandoned and depraved. 
Many a 
Dr. Ifolmes says, 1s a sinner who has not got 
to the bottom of his nature. 


emotions, 
characters are not all of a piece saint, as 
‘down to 
hard pan” Circumstances 
have never offered him his price, so he continues honest. 
This is a terrible truth for all of us, 
it when we Buy °° Leal us not into te mptation.” 
ethical 


remote from novelty. 


and we acknowledg« 
Still, all 


these reflections hardly need illustration, and are 


The practical question is, Should we associate with all 


and sundry, keeping a watchful eye for the veins of good 


or agreeable in the of odious or uncongenial 


Should we be friendly with ruffians, bounders, 


quartz 
character ? 
Philistines, 
forth? Provably a man who loves humanity, and reads 
it like 
associate with bores, rowdies, Philistines, popular preachers 
burglars, and the rest. I that 
Scott could endure almost anybody tourists 


blackmailers, people sanctimonious, and so 


a book eternally imteresting, may not loathingly 


cesthetes, have no doubt 
murderers, 
dull old conceited peers, pouchers, fops: with zsthetes he 
had little trouble. He got good out of all of them; but 
Mrs. Ritchie has just been telling us that Mr. Thacke ray 
avoided a friendly person who became a forger, and anothe1 
have been a 


Mr. Stevenson had thes 


whom he knew in some mystic way to 
, 
i 


murderer. If Scott or if 


myst 


Sandhurst, sometime Commander-in- Chief, 
military services 


William 


ciated with memorable campaigns 


whose and merits, as 
Mansfield, were asso- 
of the Indian Mutiny 
ablest 
distinguished that 
one respect Lord Sandhurst’s appointment resembles that 
of the Earl of Elgin, whose father preceded him in the 
The 
hereditary principle will thus have two examples in India. 
Lord Sandhurst Aug. 21, 1855, so that he 
only passed his thirty-ninth birthday ; Lord Harris, it may 


General Sir 


war. Ile was, indeed, one of the and most 


commanding officers of time. In 


high office he holds as Governor-General of India. 


was born has 
be mentioned, was thirty-eight on his attaining to the 
Goyvernorship of Bombay. Lord Sandhurst was formerly 


lieutenant in the Coldstream Guards. He was a Iord-in- 
Waiting to the Queen from 1880 to 1885. 
State for 


ISO2 he 


For afew months 
War in M 


has filled the 


in 1886 he was Under-Secretary of 


Gladstone’s Administration, and since 


same post Asa juniol mem berof the Government he has h ul 


little opportunity for showing public ly his ability, but he 
is credited with businesslike methods and a capacity for 


organisation which ought to prove useful in his new 


sphere. Asa speaker he is addicted to the pleasant and 
rare gift of brevity, and on the few occasions when he has 
addressed the House of Lords he hds accomplished the 
task with a success which promises well for the future. 
Ilis mother, who died in 1892, was elected as a member of 
the first London County Council, but by a decision of the 
Queen's Bench was afterwards disqualified from holding 


that position. Lord Sandhurst is brother-in-law to Earl 


“pencer, whose sister he married in 1881. He is a great- 
grandson of the celebrated Chief Justice Mansfield 
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ANECDOTAL EUROPE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


If Chambaslin, the journeyman baker from the Faubourg 
St. Honoré. knew anything about the Greek Anthologia, 
he might address the shade of the departed ]’erdinand de 
Lesseps with the lines with which Antipater Sidonius 
addressed the shade of Anacreon— 


Thus, after death, if shades can feel 

Thou may’st, from odours round thee streaming, 
A pulse of past enjoyment steal, 

And live again in blissful dreaming. 


For Chambaslin has just drawn the big prize in the 
Panama Lottery, and is made for life. Chambaslin, who 
worked with his uncle, bought, at the latter’s suggestion, 
a Panama Lottery bond, which bond has just gained 
£20,000, while his uncle’s eleven bonds were left at the 
bottom of the urn. We may take it that neither the uncle 
nor the nephew is very familiar with the classics, or else 
the elder of the two might exclaim, ‘‘ Sic vos, non yobis.” 


Of course I shall be told that alottery means gambling, 
and that gambling is wicked. Gambling is very wicked— 
especially unsuccessful gambling. I doubt, however, 
whether any of the Continental nations will ever come to look 
at itin that light. Ex-Queen Isabella opined oneday that 
every main and woman ought to leave the door ajar for 





indebted to the amount of £20,000. In spite of the exer- 
tions of the various and succeeding incumbents, forty years 
went by before building was resumed, The then vicar, 
Languet de Gercy, tried borrowing and begging like the 
majority of his predecessors, and with equal want of 
success. At last he petitioned the Government for the 
authorisation to open a lottery; his request was granted, 
and the money flocked in. 


It is not the only instance within my knowledge where 
an ecclesiastic took to gambling ‘‘for the glory of the 
Highest.” In the days of Bénazet, the predecessor of 
the famous Francois Blanc, of Monte Carlo fame, the 
banks employed travelling touts, who took up their quarters 
at fashionable hotels, just as the tout for the St. James's 
Street money-lender does nowadays. The tout was sup- 
posed to be a private gentleman who had just returned 
from the gaming-tables, where, of course, he had won a 
pot of money. He recounted his victory at the table-d’héte, 
and generally managed to secure a victim. Equally of 
course, he went back with him to Homburg, just for 
friendship’s sake. 


tailways were scarce in those days, and one night 
Kléber, a famous tout of that period, found himself close 
to the Bavarian frontier, and had to ask hospitality at a 
vicarage. Kléber was not his real name—no one ever 
knew that; but he had adopted the name of Bonaparte’s 





“THE CHIEFTAIN.” 
The production of ‘‘ The Chieftain ” at the Savoy the other 
day seems to restore that theatre to something of its old 
rank among the London theatres. Not altogether, perhaps; 
despite the judgment of Punch that “Sir Arthur and Sir 
Author” were ‘* perfectly mated,” it is not to be denied 
that the mating is not so perfect as that between Mr. 
Gilbert and the musician. Mr, Burnand’s libretto is, 
indeed, free from those utmost vices of folly which dis- 
tinguish the majority of comic opera books of the day: 
but if it draws well within that extreme on the one side, 
it falls considerably short of the wonderful and individual 
brilhancy of Mr. Gilbert’s accomplishment in the same 
line. With which introduction we may pass to Sir Arthu 
Sullivan’s particular achievement. 

The first part of the first act is decidedly pleasant, 
but not specially remarkable. The overture barely 
hints the character of the subsequent music, although 
it contains a Mendelssohnian jest which is destined 
later to a very humorous fulfilment. The openings 
of comic opera, to say the truth, in Sir Arthw 
Sullivan’s hands, never worked up to any decided level 
of brilliancy or even high spirits; and the course, on 
the part of the musician, 1s a wise one. Tor he leads you 
on, as it were, gently and without a shock, into develop- 
ments of delightful gaiety and true humour. The finale 
of the first act is joyfully effective, but it is a distinct bid 
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“THB CHIEFTAIN,” NEW 


Dame Fortano to enter if she lists, and in that respect at 
least the ex-Queen of Spain represents the opinion of the 
majority of the Latin races, if, not of the Teutonic. Muni- 
cipal lotteries still exist in many large cities in Germany ; 
there is a State lottery in Holland. I know both these 
countries pretty well, and I honestly confess that 
I have failed to see the evil effects of lotteries. The 
hard-working artisan who buys a ticket for a florin or 
two puts it in his drawer and scarcely gives it a thought 
afterwards. He does not neglect his work at every moment 
of the day to inquire about his chances, for, whatever the 
fate of his stake may be, he will have to wait for a few 
inonths before that fate is decided. He cannot stake his 
money at 9 a.m. and know the result at 4 p.m., the inter- 
vening hours having been spent meanwhile in a kind of 
excitement that must necessarily interfere with the due 
performance of his work and duties. If he be successful, 
or the reverse, he cannot stake again next morning and be 
on the tenterhooks of expectation for another six or seven 
hours. Neither at Hamburg nor Bremen, the Hague (where 
the drawing of the Dutch State Lottery takes place), nor 
Amsterdam will one witness the scenes that are almost of 
daily occurrence for at least eight months out of the twelve 
in Fleet Street. ‘‘A bon entendeur, salut.” 


Lotteries in France, whatever English opponents may 
say to the contrary, have had their uses. But for a lottery, 
that magnificent church of Saint Sulpice, the outside of 
which gladdens the eyes of even the most indifferent to 
the beauties of architectural design, would not be in 
existence. The work had been begun, but the means to 
complete it were absolutely failing. In fact, about 1678, 
operations had come to a standstill, the Chapter being 
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famous general on account of his likeness to him. Kléber’s 
host on that occasion was a simple-minded priest, much 
exercised in his mind for the want of twenty-five thousand 
francs, the sum required to complete the fifty thousand 
francs the estimated cost of a splendid steeple to his otherwise 
humble church. That steeple had been the dream and 
ambition of his life, and he confided his troubles to Kléber, 
who, notwithstanding his avocation, was a fervent Catholic. 


Kléber saw his opportunity at once, and notwith- 
standing the misgivings that assailed him for a fortnight, 
he at the end of that time proposed a journey to Homburg 
as a last resource. ‘The honest priest reluctantly con- 
sented, doffed his shovel-hat and gown, and provided with 
the five-and-twenty thousand francs he had managed to 
collect from the faithful, repaired to the tables. Kléber 
began the struggle almost at once, and though his 
composure never forsook him, those who knew him 
fancied that then he was more earnest than usual. At 
the end of a fortnight the money had not increased, 
and the good, simple-minded curé felt the necessity of 
saying Mass. Next morning Kléber took his charge to a 
small village called Waldenfels, the vicar of which he knew, 
and it was arranged that the French priest should officiate 
on the following Sunday. On that day at early Mass the 
little church was crowded; the report of the affair had 
got wind; the /abitués as well as the personnel of the 
tables came to swell the ordinary congregation. What was 
more, Kléber took an active part in the ceremony: he 
assisted the good priest as an acolyte, having previously, to 
be thoroughly within his part, made the sacrifice of his 
magnificent whiskers. A week later the priest returned to 
his home with the complete money for his steeple. 
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AT THE SAVOY THEATRE, 


for the popular suffrage, and, as such, is to be reckoned 
at a certain inferior valuation. The second act, however, 
is, from a musical point of view, nothing more or less 
than a humorous masterpiece in miniature. Mr. Courtice 
Pounds’ song ‘‘ Up in the morning early ” inaugurates the 
exquisitely sham spiritof what is tu w, which endures the 
passage ofaclimax until the French. .i.2 between Mr. Pounds 
and MissSt. John, which for subtle parody and tense humour 
is unmatched even in Sir Arthur Sullivan’s repertory. 
But, indeed, it would be superfluous to select from this 
act where all is so genuinely delightful. If a comic opera 
cannot sail to success upon such a second act, the public 
is—to quote an immortal—‘‘a Hass”! It is to be added 
that Miss St. John makes a charming heroine. 
with taste and acts with refinement. Even her peculiar 
pronunciation has, in this connection, some fascinations. 
Mr. Courtice Pounds, despite the obvious weakness of his 
voice, is an attractive hero; and Mr. Walter 
sincerely entertaining. The piece is mounted with due 
attention to the Savoy tradition. 

It has been forgotten by various writers that long 
before the partnership of Mr. Arthur Sullivan with Mr. 
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Passmore is 


W. S. Gilbert commenced, the former had written with 
Mr. F. ©. Burnand ‘ Contrabandista” and ‘‘Cox and 
3ox.” Probably there would have been further results of 


this collaboration had not Mr. Burnand become busily 
engaged in other fields. In the book of ‘‘ The Chieftain ” 
there are more instances of elaborate rhyming than the 
punning which comes so easily to Mr. Burnand. The 
libretto is thoroughly up-to-date in its methods, and the 
author’s familiar acquaintance with the French language 
has a large share in the success of the French song, to 
which allusion is made above. 
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pagodas and J.ama monuments which are constantly 


be met with indicate they have seized on the more 
unsophisticated beliefs of the Celestial Empire with avidity. 
The faiths are commonly to be met 


medle ys of which 


LAMA MONUMENT OUTSIDE MUKDEN, 
with in Chinese temples, where Buddhist gods stand cheek 
by jowl with Taoist saints, is intensified in Manchuria, 
where, in addition to these representatives of the two great 
religions, numbers of local deities, for the cure of disease 8, 
the preservation of crops, and protection against disaster, 
are thrown in to make confusion worse confounded, 
Travellers in China are 
accustomed to the way- 
side shrines which are 
found at village corners. 
But in Manchuria they 
every- 


meet with them 


where, by the lane-side, 
at the angles of roads, on 
mountain paths, or in 
forest clearings, and the 
shapes they take are as 
diverse as the positions 
they occupy. The 
cumstances of the builder 


cir- 


or builders determine the 
materials of which they 
are made and the forms 
they assume. Some 
are merely constracted 
with three 
uprights and a flat one 
on the top 
made of wattle, while the 


more elaborate are built 


stones —two 


others are 


of bricks and are covered 
the upturned 
roofs so dear to Chinese 
architects. But, what- 
ever shape they take, 
they invariably contain 
the tablets of the gods in 
whose names they have 
One of the 
whom 


in with 


been erected. 
favourite deities 
the Manchuriaus delight 


we iuth-seekers on the hills. 
of war, who carries a sword and protects the district from all 
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Hills, 
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thus to honour is the Spirit of the who in a moun- 


such as M 
invaluable protector against the 


tainous country regarded as an 
attacks and ravages of 
wild beasts. He is commonly represented with a villain- 
ously black face and carrying an axe over his shoulder, 
while a tiger ora bear marches beside him with a subdued 
and pacific demeanour. To 
the materially minded Man- 
churians his power is especi- 
Their hills 
abound with gold, and their 
that 


precious plant, the ginseng, 


ally valuable. 
soil is productive of 


vigour to 
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disadvantage of being found 
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guardian, and his favour is 
life to the woodmen and 
Another popular deity is the god 


its enemies. His origin was far from celestial, and his deifi- 


cation was won on Chinese battle-fields, where he devoted 


his life to his country’s cause. With these two are often 


associated in the temples the god of literature, at whose 
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altar the candidates for examination continually bend the 
knee and offer incense, and in whose special honour one of 
the most beautiful temples in Mukiden has been raised ; 
the god of wealth; the fire-king, with 
and three eyes, one of which protrudes from his forehead in 


a red beaming face 


such a manner as to enable him to keep a watch on all sides 
for conflagrations; the god of horses; the god of cows, 
who should be especially busy at the present time, if it 
should enter into his divine counsel to put a stop to the 
rinderpest, which is raging in the country; the god of 
insects, with the gods of medicine and of rain. All these 
deities are invariably accompanied by their appropriate 
attributes. 

Dut the god of gods is the fox. 
number of shrines all over the country contain the tablet 
of **Tlis honour Mr. Fox” 
the larger shrines commonly occur the familiar words, 
In the temples raised to his 


By far the greater 
; and, curiously enough, over 


‘Ask and ve shall receive.” 
honour, of which there is a very fine specimen at Mukden, 
he is represented in human form, with a peculiarly sly 
expression of eye, and a long flowing beard. Ilis poweis 
are as great as they are varied, and he has the supreme 
distinction of being able at will to the 

Many stories are told of his wiles when 


assume forms of 
beautiful women. 
in this shape. If reports are true, the number of young 
men who have been deluded by his feminine graces is 
portentously large, and raises a suspicion that youths who 
have gone astray have adopted the mean subterfuge of 
describing the ladies whom they have loved as personifica- 
tions of the deity. As a dispenser of medicine his help to the 
sick is invaluable, and in exchange for small offerings he 
prescribes, through the mouths of his priests, for all the 
ills that flesh is heir to. 
a most efficacious familiar spirit. Hoe puts into their mouths 


Spiritualistic mediums find in him 


words of unfailing wisdom and knowledge, and enables 
them to prophesy with unerring surety. Ie is an inveterate 


trickster, and, like ** Brer Rabbit” of American folklore, 
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PAGODA, SOUTH OF MUKDEN. 
succeeds in imposing on man and beast with unvarying 
success, 

Next in public estimation to the fox comes the stoat. 
who is as mischievous as the fox, and possesses almost 
as great a power of healing. Mr. James, in his ‘* Long 
White Mountain,” tells a curious story of how by means 

of this deity a sick man 

sought to rid himself from 

his ailment. The sorcerer 

called in to 
spirit, after 


who was 
the 
having tied a hen by the 
invalid’s head, summoned 
a stoat in stentorian tones 


invoke 


to appear and exorcise the 
On the evidence of 
an eyewitness, Mr. James 
tells us that in obedience 
to the 
stoat came out of a hole 
in the kang, or brick bed- 


evil, 





summons a large 


place, and incontinently 
carried off the fowl, to 
the intense delight of all 
concerned. In this par- 
ticular case, however, tlic 
deity, though accepting 
the hen, declined to cure, 
and the went the 
way of all flesh. But in 


man 


similar cases it is always 
open to the disappointed 
patient to go elsewhere, 
and if neither ‘‘ His Ex- 
cellency the Asthma” or 
‘** Mr. Muscle and 
lain” should fail to re- 
store him to health, he can 
always have recourse to 
‘*Mr. Imperfect-in every- 
Part of-his-Body.” 


Bone- 
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GENERAL GOURKO. 

On Dee. 18, at St. Petersburg, in celebration 
of the name-day of the Emperor Nicholas, a 
number of decorations and promotions were 
announced. The most prominent among them 
is the bestowal of the rank of Field-Marshal- 
General upon General Gourko, in recognition 
of ‘‘the important services rendered by him 
tc the throne and the Fatherland, especially 
durng the last Russo-Turkish War.” The 
Emperor at the same time accedes to the 
General's request to be relieved, on the 
ground of shattered health, of his posts of 
Governor-General of Warsaw and Commander 
of the Warsaw Military District. 

This distinguished soldier of the Russian 
Empire, Count Nicholas Vasilyevitch Gourko, 
is of Polish family, and is not quite seventy 
years of age. Ile first held a commission in 
the Imperial Body-Guard, in the reign of the 
Iimperor Nicholas I. Having fought in the 
Crimea, and won promotion by acts of 
bravery, he attained the rank of Captain 
in 1857, that of Colonel in 1861, became 
Commander of the 4th Regiment of Hussars 
in 1866, and Major-General in the next 
year, The war between Russia and Turkey 
in 1877 gave to General Gourko his oppor- 
tunities of gaining wider military renown. 
Acting as leader of the advanced column of 
the Russian army in Bulgaria, he crossed the 
Danube, captured the town of Tirnova, on 
July 7, pushed on to the Balkan mountain 
range, and entered its rugged defiles, where 
he was assailed by the Turks with an over- 
powering superiority of numbers. General 
Gourko then entrenched a position in the 
Shipka Pass, which he defended with stubborn 
tenacity for ten days, from Aug. 21 to 
the end of that ‘month, and at length forced 
the enemy to withdraw. Later in the Bul- 
garian Campaign, being appointed to command 
the cavalry in the forces of Prince Charles of 
Roumania, General Gourko covered the posi- 
tion of the besieging army round the great 
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THE DUNGENESS FOG-HORN. 
That low, flat, dreary tract of Kentish sea- 
side marsh, projecting far into the English 
Channel from Lydd and Romney, nearly 
opposite the French chalk cliff of Cape 
Grisnez and the Varne Light in mid-sea, at 
the south-west entrance to the Straits of 
Dover, which is called Dungeness, 
witnessed many dreadful shipwrecks and 
great loss of life. British, French, and 
German ironclads, passenger steamers crowded 
with emigrant families, merchant 
richly laden, have there run aground, to be 
torn and battered to pieces by the force of 
winds and waves furiously beating upon them, 
either from the south-west or from north- 
east, in the mighty clash of waters between 
the German QOccan and the up - flowing 
currents of the Atlantic. Still greater is the 
frequent danger of the dense fogs, naturally 
besetting a where and atmo 
spheric regions of different temperature meet 
each other, and where the darkening vapour 
clinging to the moist ground of the marshes, 
remains long after the face of the drier cliffs 
at other points of our southern coast, has been 
cleared of fog and mist by the lightest breeze. 
Dungeness, though within the extensive 
range of pilotage belonging to the port 
of London, 1s not a_ home - like place 
for our inward or outward navigation ; 
and there are times and when the 
master of a vessel is glad to have got safely 
past that uninviting vicinity. The light- 
house there, whose guiding splendour, about 
ten miles west of the Varne Light, suffices 
on a tolerably clear night for safe passage 
from the narrow part of the Channel, may 
be almost useless in a thick fog; and 
then is heard the doleful sound of the 
great steam-horn warning vessels not to 
come too near, to beware of treacherous drifts 
and currents setting landward, and to keep 
the open sea. The strand from Dungeness 
trending north-west is a deadly trap for those 
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fortress of Plevna, and on Nov. 18 beat off, 

at Orkhanieh, the strong force of Mahomet 

Ali Pasha, then approaching to the relief 

of that fortress. No sooner had its surrender been 
obtained than he led his troops again to the Balkans, 
which he crossed amid furious snowstorms in December, 
and on Jan. 6 occupied the city of Sofia. He subsequently 
marched on to Adrianople, and remained in command 
there during the settlement of an armistice, which was 
prolonged into negotiations for peace. General Gourko’s 
services in that war earned him considerable personal 
rewards; the title of Count, the civil and military command 
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GENERAL GOURKO, LATE GOVERNOR OF WARSAW. 
in Poland, which he is said to have exercised harshly, 
and various honours and pensions. 

The successor appointed to General Gourko is Count 
Shuvaloff, latterly Russian Ambassador at Berlin, and 
who was, at one period, at the Embassy in London. The 
province of Warsaw has a population of one million and 
a half, while that of the whole of Poland is about eight 
millions and a quarter. Its administration, 1868, 
has been absolutely incorporated with that of Russia. 


since 








THE FOG-HORN AT DUNGENESS LIGHTHOUSE. 


caught by such currentsand missing their right 
course in the blinding mist that lies far and 
wide over sea and land—a piece of land with 
no conspicuous feature even in broad and clear daylight, but 
invisible on a foggy night. The very name of Dungeness 
is one of the most dismal in the topography of our 
muritime shores; and many are the tales of sad destruc- 
tion, of multitudes of deaths, of hundreds drowned, of 
survivors on the masts or in the rigging exposed for many 
hours to the chilling storm, which are recorded in the 
gloomy history of this place. From all which calamities 
may each sailor and each passenger now afloat be spared ! 
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S{USTEN IN RETROSPECT. 
MEYNELL. 

Prejudice. By Jane Austen. Tlu:trited by 
Thomson. (Ruskin House: Allen We 
sure that we like Miss Austen in your clear, open 


JANE 
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nd good white paper; oF with youl legible label 
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xv with your charming retrospective feeling for 


than all 
of ungeneralised trees and glimpse s of 
in it. Tor Miss Austen’s landscapes, 
vs, always parks, or grounds with a 
" at the least, were fitly represented by 
niliar little embrowned engravings which showed 
liage foliage with no fidgety species about it 
muintry house ** of handsome modern style, well 
(| upon rising ground,” and a small classical temple 
shade. There is something between annoyance and 
in finding her admirable heroines, not in modern 
t with modern manners indeed, but in something 
modern-—which is a modern version 


in the illustrations; or—more 


more essentially 


past 
Hugh Thomson them look extremely 
, and he has taken pains with the details of the 
tume he commits none of the which 
George Du Maurier allows himself habitually in orde1 
» fushions of the past more graceful in the 
None the do we wonder whether 
ten would know Jane and Elizabeth again if 
them in this charming edition. Nay, none 
real friends of any degree of intimacy can 
here. Miss Austen, as Mr, Saintsbury says 
in a pleasing introduction, ‘* was always provokingly chary 
of description in regard to her beauties ; and, except the fine 
eyes, anda hint or two that Elizabeth had, at any rate, some- 
times a bright complexion, and was not very tall, we hear 
nothing about her looks.””’ Not so. Are ally devoted reader 
knows more of dear Elizabeth Bennet than that. The eyes 
were not only fine-—in this she did but share with all young 
women of heroic quality—-we are told that they were also 
dark ; we know from the speeches they interpreted that they 
were capable of burlesque and of romance. And because the 
other girl said her face was too thin we know that it was 
slender; because she said her colour was brown we know 
that it was dark, No, there is no lack of evidence of the 
most valuable kind. It is, then, in the teeth of it all that 
Mr. Hugh Thomson has conceived a blonde Elizabeth, 
tall, too young for irony, with the charming profile of the 
Kate Greenaway tradition, the girlish profile which is as 
little of a profile as it can possibly be, and which never 
could have been the profile to chaff Mr. Darcy to his lofty 
young nose, and to withstand the aquiline outline of Lady 
Catherine. These things did Elizabeth with the face and 
figure that Miss Austen gave her. In one of Mr. Hugh 
Thomson's drawings—that which shows her at the piano, 
at page 31-—she is but a doll. 

With the young men the illustrator is happier. He 
has drawn them with exceeding grace, and if he has given 
them an average of ten to twelve heads of height, their 
‘* consequence "’ (lear word, consecrated to Miss Austen !) 
almost demands it. In burlesque he is quite successful. 
Nothing could be better than his Mrs. Bennet. He has 
matched her mind. Miss Austen presents to us in her novel, 
but does not explicitly state, and makes no kind of attempt to 
solve, the problem, Why did Mr. Bennet marry Mrs. Bennet? 
An illustration might possibly have offered some attempt 
at solution by making Mrs. Bennet handsome, or at least 
not ridiculous ; but no illustration was, we hold, bound to 
do so. For a similar problem is presented to us all many 
times in the course of our lives; and in the cases we know 
the problem is complete and insoluble—that is to say, the 
Mrs. LBennets of real life are not handsome. ‘Therefore, 
Mr. Hugh Thomson was quite right not to deny himself 
the opportunity of comedy. His Mrs. Bennet is not hand- 
some. Let Miss Austen and human nature bear the 
burden of the question why Mr. Bennet married her. Mr. 
IHtugh Thomson was not called upon to bear it. His 
Mr. Collins is also good comedy of an extremely broad 
and obvious kind, but with this we need not quarrel. He 
has, however, made this excellent man at least fifty years 
old; Miss Austen makes him twenty-five. The artist 
might have given us even more comedy and less prettiness, 
and we should not have complained. ‘‘ The officers of the 
———- shire” enter the room on page 97 with life enough, 
but we should have been glad to see more of ‘‘ Uncle 
Philips, who followed them, breathing port wine.” By- 
the-way, who is not reminded of Dickens's still more 
excellent Uncle Pumblechook at the funeral, ‘* breathing 
sherry and crumbs?” Sherry does far better. It is, as 
it were, more breathable. But. indeed, Miss Austen is full 
of prophecies of Thackeray; Dickens, and of the best in 
Anthony Trollope. 

A more serious word, finally, as to the illustrations. 
Character and prettiness apart, they are not fundamentally 
well drawn, as even slighter things than these should be. 
It is not that they are ill drawn; they are not drawn. 
The figures have no grip of the ground or of their chairs 
no weight. They hold on to existence by their pretty 
outlines, but otherwise they would fall away. It is well 
to mention it. because several of our ornamental illus- 
trators have this serious lack of drawing. 
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LADY LINDSAY'S NEW POEMS. 
Lady Lindsay's name is not found in the book of ‘‘ English 
Poetesses,” put forth by Mr. Eric Robertson in 1883; nor 
does it appear in Mrs. William Sharp's anthology, 
‘Women’s Voices.” published in 1887. What verses 
lady Lindsay had written before those dates—and her 
readers will conjecture them to be many’— she has 
published since or not at all. Her * Lyrics” belonging 
to ‘the present decade, and followed by ‘‘A String of 
Beads,”’ only two years ago, secure for her an honourable 
place in any future collection. And now comes a new 
volume called, The King’s Last Vigil, and Other Poems 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner and Co.), of more import- 
ance, in size and in range of subject if not in art and 
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The first poem, 


beauty, than either of its predecessors. 
ifs motive the 


which gives the book has for 
saving efficacy of even one good act in the life of an other- 
wise unprofitable king. It is an old motive, but it 
always comes with the pleasure of a surprise. It les 
behind the legend of the Venitent Thief; and behind 
the legend of Judas’s liberation from Limbo to float on 
an iceberg in recognition of his single gift of a cup of cold 
water to some parched mouth. It is the motive again of 
Mr. John Davidson's fine creation of the woman who, 
having done one deed of courage, could not keep her place 
in craven hell. It reappears in the German story of 
which Miss Blanche Willis Howard has made 
familiar to English readers under the name of the ** Hum- 
ming Top” —the toy which the great Chancellor gave to 
the cripple and which became his one passport into heaven. 
What the solitary good deed of Lady Lindsay’s King was 
she does not specify. It is enough that it was done. And 
her verses move to the inspiration of it. 

A new, as well as a charmingly simple and sincere 
note is struck by Lady Lindsay in her lines 


its name, 


** Gross, 


TO MY OWN FACE, 
A greeting to thee, O most trusty friend! 
Thou hast so steadfastly companioned me. 
What other, say, in this can equal thee 
Who cam’st to life with me, with me shalt end! 
Poor face of mine! Right often dost thou lend 
A smile to hide ss thoughts that be 
sound deep in heart, and oft thy kind cyes see 
and bid their ears attend. 


ome smilel 


My soul's great grief, 
Ah! childish fairness, 
Prized tenderly by dear ones passed away, 
Fain I’d recall it! Next an oval grace 

Of girlhood ; for thy woman's sorrows are 


seeming near, yet far, 


Stamped now on lips and forehead day by day, 


Yet God’s own image thou—O human face ! 


This is the dignified expression of a natural sentiment, 
such as many men have towards, say, the hand that works 
for them, and nearly every woman must familiarly feel for 
her face. If there is sadness in the tone, there is no whine. 
For all this, and for much more that her volume gives us 
of answering charm, Lady Lindsay holds the respect and 
admiration of her readers. W. M. 


‘*CANTERBURY TALES.” 
Chaucer's ** Canterbury Tales.” Vidited by A. W. Pollard. 
Two vols. (Eversley Series.) (London: Macmillan and 
Co.)—Mr. Pollard, in his brief preface to this new edition 
of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” has told us something of its 
origin. There are critics, ambitious of showing a Roman 
indifference to petty considerations, who will have it that 
it does not in the least matter what were an author's or an 
editor's reasons for bringing a book into the world. In so 
far as there may be too much tendency at the present day 
to personal chatter, there may be something in this ; but asa 
general principle it is decidedly churlish and even not a little 
silly. In the present instance Mr. Pollard’s reasons were 
very good reasons, and his book is a very good book. It 
seems that for some years past he had been under a con- 
tract to bring out, with Dr. Furnivall, a complete library 
edition of Chaucer. But while this tarried, Professor Skeat 
was ready with his own great edition, and it was very 
wisely decided that two library issues of Chaucer could 
do little more than cut each other's throat. So Messrs, 
Macmillan dropped theirs, but agreed with Mr, Pollard 
that it was a pity his own labour should be wasted, and 
brought out this present text of the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” 
only, with a sufficient introduction, rigidly limited footnotes, 
and ashort end-glossary. It may be welcomed both by those 
who possess, or intend to possess themselves of, the more 
elaborate and complete Clarendon Press edition and by those 
who do not. Its text, mainly based upon the famous Ellesmere 
MS., is a thoroughly good one, and Mr. Pollard’s remarks 
as to the constitution of it, in his preface, are extremely 
sensible and scholarly. In particular, the present writer, 
as having had occasion to read very many texts of medieval 
authors, English, French, and German, edited since the 
revival of attention to such things and the rise of a school 
of special scholarship connected with them, takes occasion 
to give humble but hearty applause to certain warning 
words of Mr. Pollard’s as to the arrangement of such texts 
according to too rigid theories, philological, phonetical, and 
what not. The vernacular tongues in the Middle Ages 
were not, it is too much forgotten, written under anything 
like the same conditions as Greek and Latin in the classical 
periods of both. ‘They were of a very different nature and 
structure; and the attempt to build up for them a hard- 
and-fast ‘‘ grammar,” in the widest sense, is as hazardous, 
from the point of view of general historical and literary 
criticisin, as it has been in experience fertile in logomachies 
and labour lost. If the pains that have been spent since 
1830, or thereabouts, in editing and re-editing the same 
texts (I do not refer to Chaucer) on different principles had 
been devoted to putting the texts themselves in decently 
readable condition before the reader, that reader would 
have had by this time almost everything worth reading; 
and the rest might have come or not. asthe Muses pleased. 
Secondly, I am very glad to see this particular experi- 
ment, for it is almost an experiment, of putting the chief 
works of the great English classical writers in good type 
and with every advantage of room before the general 
reader. lor this purpose it was almost necessary to sacrifice 
completeness and ibeonte editorial apparatus. Let us 
hope that this ‘Canterbury Tales” will have a sufficient 
success to induce Messrs. Macmillan to add to it ‘‘ The 
Faerie Queene,” Dryden’s Fables and great political 
poems, Pope’s Satires and Epistles, and other things in 
verse, and perhaps prose also, of the very first quality. These 
are too often only now obtainable in many-volumed dear 
complete editions or in more or less cramped cheap ones, 
ene cone with a great deal of other matter which, thoveh 
the student of literature would not give it up at any 
rice, the mere reader can hardly be expected to read. No 
etter form could be devised for the purpose than this 
** Eversley” one, which has already given Milton and Gray 
completely, and now makes a f1 ssh bid with the chief work 
of Chaucer. GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
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THE WCOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 

The Wood De yond the World. by William Morris. 
(Kelmscott Press.)—Mr. William Morris has chosen of 
late to regard the book as properly the work of a single 
hand in its outer dress as well as in its soul and spirit. *o, 
being at once poet, artist, man of letters, designer, and 
printer, he puts his various gifts together and produces a 
volume which he can truly call his own. ‘The binding 1s 
soft vellum, the printing is black-letter, the paper is hand- 
made, the covers are tied together by blue ribbons, there 
are ornamental letterings and flowered borders to the pages, 
and the tale itself belongs to the world of fable and romance, 
to which Mr. Morris’s fancy invariably turns. ‘* The 
Wood Beyond the World” has a touch of many character- 
istic Morrisian things: a touch of life of the Middle Ages, 
a touch of pure fairydom, a touch of medieval romance, 
and perhaps, every now and then, a very faint touch 
of symbolism. Certainly it has not the very remotest 
suggestion of the modern novel. ‘* The Wood Beyond the 
World” has nothing introspective about it; it does not 
deal with problems, and is not afflicted with a moral. 
It is a mere progress through a healthy kind of animal 
fairyland, the hero of which is a rather earthy but 
highly agreeable Knight, while the heroine is a lady whose 
modesty is possibly less conspicuous than her wit. There 
is the fit setting to sucha story—the enchanted palace and 
pleasaunce, the evil mistress of them, the Yellow Dwarf, 
and the canny Maid who loves the Knight and sets him 
free. All these things are difficult, if not impossible, to 
describe, because they relate to and are part of a purely 
wsthetic setting, the meaning of which is to be seen with 
the artist’s eye rather than to be explained by the writer's 
pen. Mr. Morris takes the medizeval romance for his 
model, but you must also think of him with your mind's 
eye full of Botticellis and Carpaccios. Not, of course, that 
Mr. Morris in any way suggests the Christian side of 
medizeval phantasy. His colouring is purely pagan and 
sensuous, and he does not concern himself with Spenserian 
applications of outward appearances to inner doctrines. 
Withal the effect is generally as delightful as it is 
simple and direct. We have no space for quotations, for 
though Mr. Morris’s prose is nearly always quaint and 
graceful, it is not designed for the smaller pictorial effects. 
Ilere, however, is a charming picture in which is told the 
story of how the Maid devised out of her cunning a miracle 
to save herself and her friend from the hands of the Bear 
people 

Lo then ! as she spake, the faded flowers that hung about 
her gathered life and grew fresh again ; the woodbine round her 
neck and her sleek shoulders knit itself together and embraced 
her freshly and cast its scent about her face. The lilies that 
girded her loins lifted up their heads, and the gold of their 
tassels fell upon her; the eyebright grew ciean blue again 
upon her smock; the eglantine found its blooms again, and 
then began to shed the blooms thereof upon her feet; the 
meadow-sweet wreathed amongst it made clear the sweetness of 
her legs, and the mouse-ear studded her raiment as with gems. 
There she stood amidst of the blossoms, like a great orient 
pearl against the fretwork of the goldsmiths, and the breeze 
that came up the valley from behind bore the sweetness of her 
fragrance all over the Man-mote. H. W. MAssIncuam. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE KING. 

A Daughter of the King. By * Alien.” (Hutchinson),— 
‘* Alien,” in fixing on this remarkable title, seems to have 
overlooked a well-known text in the Old Testament, where 
the wickedest woman in Biblical annals is described as the 
daughter of the king. Florence Arnold is nothing of a 
Jezebel, but in her own estimation and that of the 
authoress a most exemplary woman, though of a some- 
what crabbed and tortuous morality. ‘The motto from 
“The Story of an African Farm” with which the 
authoress, who is evidently deeply under the influence of 
Miss Olive Schreiner, prefaces her book is indicatory— 
as far as anything so elusive and contradictory can be 
indicated—of the bent of Florence’s strange and vague 
philosophy. ‘‘A great soul draws, and is drawn, with 
a more fierce intensity than any small one. By every 
inch we grow in intellectual height. . . > we 
Florence Arnold is a great soul, a wronged great soul, 
and she draws and is drawn, though scarcely with 
profit to herself. ‘‘Man’s love is selfish,” she main- 
tains. As for her ‘intellectual growth,” beyond a certain 
trick of forcible expression, of which she gives evidence in 
many a soulful speech and pregnant saying, her progress 
is not so manifest to the naked practical eye. In short, 
like King Charles of foolish memory, she says many a good 
thing—from a literary point of view—but never, or hardly 
ever, does a wise one. She marries a man on his deathbed 
to please his mother, loving that man’s brother all the 
time. It would hardly be expected that the dying brother 
should fulfil his promise of dying. Nay, he recovers, 
he adores his unwilling wife, and ‘‘claims her duty.” 
She has a child, and in this child the ‘: Godhood 
within her finds its outlet.” Why then, when the 
uxorious Claude continues to ‘claim her duty,’ and 
threatens to take that child away from her in view 
of her contumacy, does she ruin that child's future by 
proclaiming herself not to be its mother? Claude divorces 
o on the strength of this lying deposition of hers. What 
about ‘‘ the strong, persistent impulse for reality,” which 
was the dominant note of Florence's character ” 

Indeed, Florence in her youth was delightfully human, 
and the best part of the book is a scene in her childhood, 
when the children, whose sports she leads, are playing at 
the game of the Promised Land. Her future husband and 
his brother take respectively the purts of Moses and Aaron, 
while Florence assumes that of the prophetess Miriam, and 
is supported by her violin. But the youthful Israelites 
murmur freely, according to tradition. Aaron takes it ill 
when it is broken to him that he must die on the way. 
But when Moses—a boy of a lively disposition—is reminded 
that he in his turn must refrain from entering the Land of 
Canaan—represented by a farm where sweet milk and 
fruit were procurable—the storm bursts outright, and the 
discomfited Miriam sees them enter the Promised Land, 
Moses and all, in defiance of tradition, She weeps; 
she suffers; it is a foretaste of the sad life that awaits 
her. But what the moral, beyond the trite Scriptural 
one with which ‘‘ Alien” closes her book, it is hard to 
discover. VioLteT Hunt. 
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THE OUTCASIs8 OF THE LABRADOR. 
Twenty-five thousand British twenty - five 
thousand white men, women, and children, British subjects, 
at the beck and call of a handful of absentee merchants, 
many of them as much their property as the slaves of the 
South were the property of the cotton lords before the Civil 
War! The thing seems impossible in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century. It seems especially impossible within 
tue limits of the British Empire. Yet it is what the 
hospital ship Albert, of the fleet of the Mission to Deep 
Sea Fishermen, 
Labrador, under the jurisdiction of the 
ing British colony of Newfoundland. Six 
Mr. Wilfred TT. Grenfell, the 
mission, and the crew of the Albert spent in all upon 
their voyage of discovery, and for seventy-eight days 
they cruised up and down this bleak and barren coast-line 
of eleven hundred miles, home of at least 
25,000 Newfoundland fishermenand their wives and children 
during the three or four months of the cod-fishery each year. 
Here they are driven to escape starvation, and here they and 
the 8000 residents 
are left in what Mr. Grenfell describes as ‘‘ misery, poverty, 


outcasts 


has found on the desolate coast of 
self-govern- 
months 


superintendent of the 


which is the 


‘* liv’eres ”’ (live-heres) they are called 


and starvation ”’ 

spiritual guidance 

scanty help which the mission has been trying to give. 
“Yes.” 

of The Illustrated London News, ‘the time has surely 


TIT 


practically without civil, medical, or 
a derelict community but for the 


said Mr. Grenfell, speaking to a representative 
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the nature of the truck system that those under it should be 
compelled to undergo the terrible hardships involved in this 
employment. The fishermen and their families must take 
this voyage to the Labrador, or they will starve; and if there 
are not enough sound vessels they must and will go in rotten 
What 


misery, and 


over ‘rowding, 
life are 


ones, 


loss of 
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The past season has in some respects been a diccstrous 
one for the mission, for the steam-yacht Sir Donald, given 
by Sir Donald Smith, the Canadian millionaire, and the 
steam-launch Princess May have both met with serious 


accidents on this rocky, half-surveyed coast of Labrader ; 





involved in that voyage of 
25,000 men, women, and 
children, from Newfoundland 
to the Labrador is never known 
except to the fishermen and 
their families. There are no 
official statistics, and official 
supervision is practically non- 
existent. In 1885 there were, 
I am told, 2700 people, more 
than half of whom were women 
and children, left on this 
inhospitable because 
their boats had gone to pieces 
in a gale, and, but for the 
exceptional interference of the 


coast 


Government, they must have 
there to perish 
during the winter. Recent 
Newfoundland legislation has, 
I believe, made the merchants 


remained 


responsible 
in some 














AN ESKIMO GROUP. 


come to wipe out this reproach upon our boasted British 
civilisation. The root of the trouble is the hateful truck 
system, and the practice of barter and credit has become 
so much a part of the life of the community that 
it is no matter to abolish it. Yet abolished 
it must be, though, of gradually. If a 
fisherman obtains so much as a pennyworth of salt all 
the fish he takes goes into the hands of the merchant 
who provided it. From him the fishermen get all their 
supplies in anticipation of their season’s catch; money 
hardly ever through their fingers, and your 
limited knowledge of the truck system in England, with all 
iis abuses, will enable you to judge how complete is the 
mastery of the capitalist over these poor toilers in the 
deep. I found one miserable fellow, out at elbows and 
down at heels, a debtor to the extent of $3000 (£600). In 
another case I heard a merchant offer $10 000-worth of 
debts for five 
They belong to the merchants, and to recoup themselves 
the merchants must barter at high rates of profit. So the 
vicious circle goes on. And the situation is aggravated 
when you know that the practical owners of these 25,000 
human souls are ten firms or so, several leading members 
of which are absentees, living in peaceful comfort in 


easy 


course, 


passes 


cents. Those men cannot be free agents. 


England and Scotland. 

‘* But it is useless to run the merchants down. Many 
of them do their level best, and some would gladly see a 
change if it meant no serious loss of profit; but under 
existing circumstances that level best is poor indeed. It is 


measure 
the 
return of 
their fisher- 
men, and [| 
will be 
fictitious one. 

‘‘Then, when the people reach the 
Labrador they carry on their perilous 
calling in what is often abject misery. 
The photographs I took of 
the hovels they call their ‘ homes’ will 
indicate that. The civil administration 
is represented by the flying and very 
occasional Newfoundland 
Customs officer ; and you may judge 
for yourself what one officer can do 
among a population of nearly 30,000 
people settled along a difficult coast- 
line of 1100 miles. Even this Customs 
officer is not a magistrate. I myself 
troublesome 


for 


hope the responsibility 


made a real and not a 


some of 


visits of a 





joined in the chase of a 
fisherman, and the man was fined ten 
dollars, though where the authority lay 
to fine him it would puzzle a lawyer 
to decide, and there is absolutely no 
means of enforcing any such penalty. 
Were it not that the people are, as a 
rule, most law-abiding, the conse- 
quences might often be terrible. As 
it is, drunkenness is almost unknown, 
Still, a travelling 


magistrate, to maintain a semblance of 


and crime is rare. 


authority, is an essential need. 

‘* The 

condition of the 

deplorable. They are, in these respects, 

the 

neglected 

of British 

communi- 

ties, though 

the Mor- 

avian missions do 
splendid and the 
Salvation Army has of late 
done a little. Sut the work 
of the Albert was largely 
medical. Thirty thousand 
women, children 
together for three 
without sight of a 
man knowing 


spiritual and educational 


settlements is also 


most 


trading 


service, 


men, and 
living 
months 
doctor or a 
enough of medicine to help 
them in need! That is surely 
a strange state of things in 
a British colony. The Govern- 
ment doctor, who 
from St. John’s in the mail- 
boat and just calls at a few 


comes up 


ports while the mails are being 
landed, is able to do next to 
nothing, and except for the 
kindly but, of very 
irregular and partial, help of 
British men-of-war things must have been much worse. As 
it was, we had to treat 900 cases during the seventy-eight 


course, 


days of our first season on the coast, and some were of a 
grave character. During our second season the 
number jumped to 2250. To meet the difficulty we have 
established two hospitals, one-at Battle Harbour and another 


at the mouth of Hamilton Inlet, and they are working well.” 


very 





A “LIV’ERE’’ FAMILY AT HOME. 
and it is a question whether the work of the mission can 
be continued next year. 

** What about the imperial authorities ’’’ Mr. Grenfell 
was further asked. ‘ Yes,” he at once replied, ‘ they 
certainly can help the movement to better the condition 
of these fishermen. In her North Atlantic fisheries 
France finds her finest naval reserve. In the North 
Sea England finds hers. These Newfoundland fishermen 
are splendid sailors —unequalled in naval skill and daring 
and they would welcome, I fancy, the naval reserve grant 
of £10 a-piece a year, and the creation of a naval reserve 
in their midst would give them something to think about 
Then the charts of 

That is another 


and to do in the lonely winter months. 
the Labrador coast sadly need revision. 
practical means of aiding them.” 


The Royal Agricultural Society will hold its fifty-sixth 
yearly country meeting and show at Darlington, on Monday, 
June 24, 1895, Its half-yearly 


meeting for business was held on Thursday, Dee. 13, for 


and during that week. 


the first time, at its new house in Hanover Squaie. 


The latest addition to sixpenny monthly magazines is 
the Minster, which is literally ‘‘ born in the purple,” as 
regards its handsome wrapper. It aims at being a popular 
illustrated Church magazine, and the first number fulfils 
this intention. There isan interesting article by Mr. Corney 
Grain, adorned plentifully with portraits of the German 
Reeds and himself; and at the other pole there is a 
meditation by the Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Linley 
Sambourne has been happily inspired in his cartoon. 
complete stories by Mr. James Payn 
Lay Readers’”’ by 


There are good 


and Mr. George Gissing; an article on ‘ 





a Aes Pent, 





A LABRADOR HOME. 

Mr. G. Sp ttiswoode, pleasant reminiscences from Dishops- 
thorpe, from Dr. Welldon, Mr. 
Saintsbury, and other well-known writers. The 
trations are not of level excellence, but those by Miss 
The publishers of the 


contributions George 


illus- 


Demain-Hammond are pleasing. 
Minster, which should have a prosperous career before it, 
are Messrs. A. D, Innes, 
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he director of the Fine Art “o 
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drawings bearing upon half-a-dozen of our most important 
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“THE BIRD'S NEST.” BY JOHN WHITE. 


In the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours. 
father and son have both been at the same school, the wish 
to have some permanent remembrance of the least care- 
laden days of life will be general. Mr. IH. B. Wimbush is a 
skilful draughtsman, and on occasion a poetic interpreter, 
as seen in some bits of scenery in which architectural 
features play no part. As a rule, however, in the hundred 
sketches which he gives us he is anxious rather to recall 
the special memories of each spot than their more or less 
picturesque surroundings. Of the six schools selected 
Eton, Winchester, Harrow, Rugby, Marlborough, and 
Haileybury — each presents points which lend them- 
selves to illustration. The Cathedral and Chantry of 
Winchester, the Chapel and Brewhouse Yard at Eton, the 
Quadrangle at Rugby, the Terrace at Haileybury, are spots 
well known to those whose often unwilling footsteps led 
them thither in no contemplative mood. Tor those who wish 
to see their old schools through the glamour of their sur- 
rounding beauty and associations, the view of St. Cross from 
the Winchester Water Meadows, of the wide expanse from 
Ilarrow Terrace, of Clewer Mill and the Fellows’ Eyot at 
Eton, of the ‘* Swifts’ at Rugby, and the Kennet at Marl- 
borough, will recall pleasant memories, and remind us that 
English schoolboys have the advantage of spending their 
schooltime among some of the most lovely and varied 
scenery, whether on the hills, as at Harrow and Marl- 
borough, or on the flats, as at Eton, Rugby, or Hailey- 
bury, Winchester holding a middle place, with its Water 
Meadows and St. Catherine's Hill. To these Mr. Wim- 
bush has done, in many cases, ample justice; and if his 
pictures at times are too accurate, this will not be regarded 
us a drawback to their merits. 


The supplementary collection of sketches of the Wey 
Valley and Charterhouse School by Mr. Perey Robertson 
is not marked by the limitations which Mr. Wimbush 
found expedient to impose upon himself. If we mistake 
not, Mr. Percy Robertson, who belongs to a family of 
artists, first won notoriety as an etcher and a draughtsman 
when still a schoolboy in the early numbers of (rey 
Friars, a school publication at Charterhouse. He con- 
tributed sketches of Godalming and the neighbourhood, 
which announced his aptitude. In the little collection 
here brought together he shows that his talent has rapidly 
matured, and that he is the master of a graceful style, 
and possesses a keen eye for picturesque effects of light 
and atmosphere. The Wey is a winding stream, with 
camel spots of beauty, and its chief town, Guildford, 
still contains picturesque bits which arrest the inost casual 
waylfarer. Mr. Robertson has done well to remind us that 
within such easy reach of our murky, toiling city there are 
so many bright resting-places and secluded nooks. 


The success which attended the first exhibition of 
Mr. Brabazon’s drawings has naturally emboldened him 


to make another appeal to popular taste. It is very clear 
that he has admirers who are as entitled to form their 
own opinion as they are capable of maintaining it. But 
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in comparison with the few who have an _ intelligent 
reason for their faith, we are disposed to think that there 
are many who admire Mr. Brabazon’s work simply because 
itis to them unintelligible. The beauty of form—and in 
many cases even the value of line—is altogether ignored 
bv the school of which Mr. Brabazon is one of the leaders. 
Far be it from us to suggest that he is unable to paint 
correctly, and even academically; but 
we have no hesitation in saying that 
many of the younger men who follow 
his lead are absolutely incapable of 
draughtsmanship, and, ignorant of the 
first principles of the art which others 
have brought to perfection, have caught 
up tricks of style in the hope of con- 
cealing their feebleness of execution. 
lor example, the picture entitled 
“stormy Weather, Menaggio” ae) 
conveys little as a picture beyond an 
effect of cloud and blue sky; and the 
‘Study in Venice” (11) will recall to 
few any definite impression left upon 
them by the Queen of the Adriatic. 
On the other hand, such sketches as 
those of Beaulieu (55), Eza (58), and 
Antibes (8), on the Riviera are charm- 
ing reminiscences of that lovely coast, 
and render with true poetic feeling the 
blending of sea and sky which con- 
stitutes the charm of its scenery. In 
his view of Bale—where alas! the pic- 
turesque bridge of boats no longer 
spans the river—Mr. Brabazon fails to 
give any idea of the rushing opalescent 
water—just as in the canal scene at 
Amiens he unnecessarily misrepresents 
the graceful proportions of the cathe- 
dval, which rises in stately grandeur in 
the background, 


The publication of a portrait of 
“The Lass of Richmond Hill” would, 
if the original picture could be authen- 
ticated, put an end to a literary con- 
troversy which has lasted over many 
years. The rival Richmonds of Surrey 
and Yorkshire have equally claimed 
the honour of owning the lady to 
whom the song was supposed to refer, 
and arguments 
have been brought 
to support each 
contention, 
Neither side seems 
pre pared to accept 
the theory that 
‘*the Lass” was a 
sort of girlish 
‘*Mrs. Harris,” 
having no_ real 
existence, but only 
a popular expres- 
sion of the day, 
which took literary form in the song 
known to have been sung by Incledon 
at the Vauxhall Gardens in 1789, 
The supporters of Surrey claim the 
original to have been anyone, from 
George the Third’s ‘* beautiful Quak- 
eress”’ to the Prince Regent’s Mrs. 
litzherbert, to whom the words, ‘ 1’d 
crowns resign to call thee mine,” 
might be applied. Yorkshire, on the 
other hand, insists that the lady 
belonged to Richmond in that county, 
notwithstanding the absence of any- 
thing more confirmatory of the expres- 
sion than the ‘* Ilill House” as well 
as the prosaic fact that the lady, Miss 
I’Anson, had in 1789 been already 
married for two years to Leonard 
MacNally, the composer of the song, 
who nevertheless adopts in it the tone 
of the impassioned and expectant lover 
still eager to obtain ‘the 
Richmond Hill.’”’ The circumstances 
under which the present portrait is 
produced (Spencer, Richmond, Yorks), 
preclude any elaborate reproduction of 
the ‘original oil - painting,’ from 
which it has been photographed. It 
is, therefore, difficult to pass a judg- 
ment on the lady’s charms; and it 
must be admitted that she is in her 
— both comely and dignified ; 
yut the style of its painting, as well 
as the costume and coiffure of the 
lady be it of Miss l’Anson or 
another—- would appear to be of an 
earlier date than the closing years of 
the last century. 
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The publication of Professor Gaus- 
translation (Dean and Son, 
London), of Lafenestre and Richten- 
berger’s ‘‘ Louvre ” deserves a word of 
recognition. It is not only a complete 
catalogue of all the works in that 
famous picture gallery, with an 
historical account of their acquisition, 
but it contains a hundred reproduc- 
tions of the leading pictures. We should wish to 
see our own National Gallery treated in a similar way, 
for it is quite the best manner in which pictures can 
be made popular and appreciated. To many art 
students the need of such descriptive catalogues is ever 
ot ep and it is satisfactory to find that an effort is 
ing made to recognise this want. Almost simultaneously 
appears a catalogue of the pictures at the Academia delle 
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Belle Arti at Venice (William Heinemann), which, although 
on less ambitious lines than that of the Louvre, is carefully 
compiled by Miss E. M. Keary ; and the reproductions of 
the pictures, although not so numerous, are intelligently 
selected and carefully reproduced. 





The most careless diarist—one of that numerous class 
which annually resolves on Jan. 1 to keep a diary—could 
not resist the self-registering books which Messrs. T. J. 
Smith, Son, and Downes publish. These pocket diaries 
vary in styles and sizes, but not in excellence; the pencil 
finds the place in a moment by this patent arrangement. 

‘‘ Whitaker’s Almanack” is in the happy position of not 
needing praise. Its existence for so many years and its 
presence in nearly every home where information is 
required are proofs of its utility. There are in the present 
edition a few cases of rearrangement, and also some 
valuable additions to the contents. One innovation on 
which the editor may be congratulated is a treaty map 
dealing with Africa. We have applied thirty tests to the 
accuracy of the book, and each has resulted in proving how 
carefully the letterpress is prepared, edited, and printed. 

Several other familiar year-books have made their 
appearance; all of them have their various uses, and all 
of them have come to be indispensable. The ‘ Post-Office 
London Directory” (Kelly and Co.), for instance, is con- 
sulted millions of times a year, and rare indeed are the 
occasions when it does not satisfy the inquirer. In the 
2973 pages of the new volume there are plentiful evidences 
of its up-to-date accuracy. The insertion of telegraphic 
addresses and telephone numbers in the ‘‘ Commercial” 
section adds greatly to its utility, and the compilation 
extracts from anyone acquainted with the difficulties of 
such work the Dominie’s exclamation, ‘‘ Prodigious!” 
Then there is ‘‘ Dod” (Sampson Low), compact and concise 
as ever in its crimson and gold covers. Its contents deal 
with the Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ‘including all the titled classes.” 
This is the fifty-fifth year of the issue of ‘‘ Dod,” and it 
would be difficult to suggest any improvement in its neat 
and accessible system of arrangement. 

The National Agricultural Union, presided over by Lord 
Winchilsea, held its second annual congress recently 
at St. James’s Hall. This association, with 367 
branches all over the country, forming thirty-seven local 
councils, has now from 45,000 to 50,000 members, and 
is supported, totally or partially, by 240 members of 
Parliament. Its objects include the amendment of the 
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Agricultural Holdings Act, with some concession of benefit 
to outgoing tenants; but the resolutions passed by the 
Congress were for agricultural credit banks; a co-operative 
trading association for the direct sale of farming produce 
to customers in London; currency reform on the bi- 
metallic~ basis; the relief of agricultural land from an 
excessive share of local taxation; and the prohibition of 
speculative gambling bargains on the Coyn Exchange. 
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Sketches by Colonel HI. B. Urmston, forme rly Deputy Commissioner of Bunnn. 


THE KAFFIR KOTI, A NATURAL FORTRESS ON 


The river Indus, where it flows almost direct from north to 
south near the western frontier of the Punjaub, is separated 
by along narrow strip of plain, called the Derayat, from 
the hills that rise westward to the Suliman mountain 
range, on the border of Afghanistan. The northern 


portion of those hills, between the Gomul Dass and 


more than a hundred miles, is the 
highland region inhabited by the Waziri tribes, who 
have often been troublesome, and whose recent attack 
on a British Indian frontier surveying party at Wano, on 
the Afghan side, has caused a military expedition to be 
prepared against them. At the entrance to the Kuram 
Pass from the plains of India, where the Kuram River 


descends to join the Indus, is the station of Bunnu, 


the Kuram, for 


THE 


HILLS NORTH-WEST OF BUNNU, WITH GARRISON OF 


with a garrison pretty well occupied in guarding 
several points of the frontier and keeping the roads 
which lead through th2 neighbouring valleys of the 
hill country. The Waziris, who belong to the Pathan 
race, practically refuse allegiance to the Ameer of Cabul, 
and are consequently hostile to an exact delimitation 
between his dominions and those of the British Indian 
Empire. They have continually molested native trade on 
the routes passing through that mountainous territory, 
and formerly used to make predatory raids in the Bunnu 
valley, which is fertile in grain, sugar, and tobacco. 
Some years ago it was necessary to send an expedition 
to chastise these people in the Zhob Valley, and now it is 
the Mahsud tribe or clan of an adjacent district, whose 
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TROOPS: ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE GARDEN. 


Maliks or ruling chiefs have taken up arms to prevent the 
surveys of the frontier, under the convention made with the 
Ameer Abderrahman. . Only a few of the Maliks have come 
in, bringing a small portion of the loot carried off by the 
Mahsud Waziris during their attack on Colonel Turner's 
camp. As no further extension could be granted of the period 
within which hostages were to be sent and the stolen horses 
and rifles returned, Sir William Lockhart, according to 
his instructions, has been obliged to advance with the forces 
under his command. According to later intelligence, the 
Mahsud Waziris had finally refused to comply with the 
terms offered by the Indian Government; and the troops 
began, on Dec. 17, to advance from Bununu, from Wano, 
and from Jandola. 





FRONTIER WAZIRIS COMING IN FOR THE WINTER NEAR BUNNU. 
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and then rise again with an abrupt curve; this hooked type 
of terminal bough being so distinctive and so well marked 
an ashy feature that you can tell an ash by it afar off in 
its wintry nakedness as you whirl by in a train at a mile’s 
distance, especially if it happens to be silhouetted against 
the sky on a bare ridge or hill-top. The growth of the oak, 
on the other hand, so gnarled and irregular, is quite equally 
characteristic; while the disposition of the 
reveals the fact that this very irregularity itself owes its 
origin in the last resort to a survival of the fittest among 
many abortive branches. For the oak tries, as it were, to 
grow symmetrically like a conifer; but frost and wind play 
such havoe with its delicate young shoots that it never 
succeeds in realising its ideal, but grows habitually dis- 
torted against its will by external agencies. 

Nor does our winter leave us wholly leafless. Even in 
England we have a fair sprinkling of native-born ever- 
greens. And I really don’t know that I would wish them 
more frequent; for nothing can be more monotonous, more 
sickly sweet, than the unvarying green of tropical forests ; 
while the grateful contrast of drecping birch-twigs or 
big-budded bare oak-branches with the dark and sombre 
verdure of our northern Scotch firs is in itself one of the 
chief charms of English winter. During the tertiary period, 
indeed, our English woods were full of large-leaved ever- 
greens of the southern types—camphors and cinnamons, 
and rhododendrons and Seedieasbors ; but with the 
coming on of the Great Ice Age those lush southern 
forms were driven southward for ever, leaving us only 
the Scotch fir, the yew, and the juniper, with a few broader- 
leaved kinds of shiny evergreen, of which holly, ivy, and 
box are the most familiar examples. These, with the 
exotic laurels and aucubas, the daphnes and the laurus- 
tinuses, are quite enough to diversify pleasaptly our 
northern scenery. Then our recent acquisitions of exotic 
conifers, like the Douglas pines, the seq lols, and the 
beautiful glaucous firs, *‘ the greenest of things blue. the 
bluest of things green,” which now abound in plantations, 
have done much to redeem the surviving reproach of the 
glacial epoch. 

Not that any of these plants are really evergreen in the 
stricter sense that most people imagine. All our foliage 
alike is, strictly speaking, annual, and all alike deciduous ; 
but while oaks and beeches shed their dead leaves in one 
climate in autumn, pines, firs, and hollies retain theirs on 
the tree till the succeeding spring, and then let them drop 
quietly off, unperceived amid the pale glory of the fresh green 
foliage. A larch is a well-known example of a conifer 
which behaves in this respect like the oak or the birch; 
while its ally, the spruce fir, keeps on the dead or dying 
leaves through the winter months, and then shuffles them 
off unobtrusively as the new foliage develops. The ever- 
greens get the advantage of utilising any stray scrap of 
winter sunshine; but then they have to protect their 
living green material with a thick coat of glazed outer 
cells; the deciduous trees, on the other hand, withdraw 
all the living protoplasm in autumn into the live layer of 
the bark, drop the dead skeletons of the leaves on the 
ground, and utilise the protoplasm afresh for the form- 
ation of young leaves when spring comes round once 
more in due season. Nothing is lost; everything is 
economised, hoarded, and finally used up again. 
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WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
Game played in the match between Messrs. SuowaLter and Atnty. 
French Defence 
pLack (Mr. A. | whrre (Mr. 8. 
P to K 3rd | 17. B to K 2nd 
P to Q 4th , 18. Kt takes Kt P R to R 5th 
Kt to K B3&r | " 
: Now Q to Q Kt 3rd is prevented, and 
p a _ the immediate gain of the aloes \hies ‘ ier 
B to K ond 19. K to R sq B to Q 2nd 
Castles “9 20. Kt to B 3rd R to R 6th 
PtoQBith |21-RteQKtsq QtoQsth 
Kt to Q 2nd |} 22. R to Kt 3rd K R to R sq 
‘ 23. K to Kt sq 


BLACK (Mr. A. 
P takes Kt 


white (Mr. 8 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to Q 4th 
3. Kt to Q B 3rd 
i. B to Kt 5th 
5. B takes Kt 
3. P to K Sth 
Q to Kt ith 
&. B to Q Srd 
9. P takes P 


Of vital imy 
order to free 


rtance in this position, in Obviously mate w 4 
his game and attack the the Kt being pinned 


centr | 
PtoK R&rd 2 R takes R (ch 
Kttakes BP | 24 BP takes R RK to Q B sq 
25. R to Q B sq B to R 6th 


P to K B 4th on PR 6 > 
Q to Kt 3rd | 26. R to B 2nd Q takes BI 
cible and conclusive as it is simple 


Kt to R Sth } Ast 
27. Q to Kt 3rd Q to Q Sth 
28. B to R Sth B to Kt 4th 
A fine move If Kt takes B, Q to 
Kt &th (ch), ete. 
29. Q to Kt 6th R takes Kt 
White resigns. 


n by R takes P ich 


10. Q to R 3rd 
11. P to B 4th 
12. Castles 
Kt to K B 3rd 

14. Kt to Q 4th 

This answers singular force an 
apparently good move, and, in fact, leads 
toa speedy win It is well followed up, 
as will be seen 
15. K Kt to Kt 5th 
16. K takes Kt 


with 


Kt takes P 
P to KR 3rd | 

A match in the A divixion of the London Chess League was contested on 
Saturday, De*. 12, between the Atheneum and the City News Rooms. Both 
clubs were strongly represented, and a good fight ensued between the 
leading players on both sides. After some hours’ play, the final score 
resulted in a victory for the Athenzeum by twelve games to eight. 

The Chess Column in Prighton Society has passed into the hands of 
Dr. J. W. Hunt, president of the North London Chess Club, and it is 
seareely necessary to say that a more competent editor would be difficult to 
find 


The Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union 
Congress has formulated the new standing orders, which 
provide that delegates must be actual workmen at their 
trade at the time of appointment or paid permanent officials 
of their union. The basis of representation has been fixed 
at one delegate for every 2000 members, £1 being paid for 
every 1000 members, and 10s. for each delegate attending 
the congress. No two members of one trade are to be 
elected on the Parliamentary comm ttec. 
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IIlere are the children home from school for the next few 
weeks—teachers having a rest and fathers and mothers 
leing taught not to begrudge the school fees that, asa rule, 
provide some active ov cupation for the noisy young rascals 
of either sex. It is no trifle to have to find something 
to amuse the tribe. I have had a happy thought 
about my eldest daughter. She is fourteen, and she 
has informed me that she wants a tea-gown. I tell 
her that a tea-gown is a garment unheard of for a young 
female of her years, but I will give her all the material 
and find her a pattern if she will make it herself. The odds 
are nine hundred to one that the stuff is going to be wasted ; 
but think of the benefit (to me) of finding her some work that 
she is willing to do, and the useful lesson (to her) of making 
any article, however badly! I mention it, of course, as a 
suggestion to other despairing mammas for the holidays. 
It does not seem fair to insist on any sort of tusk in the 
holiday for children who have all their time occupied in 
work while school is going on, but if they can be induced 
to amuse themselves in some way that is useful in their 
training, it is obviously advantageous. 

A very good game to which children come for the fun, 
and yet which is essentially a means of cultivation, 1s one 
the knowledge of which 1 owe to my friend Mrs. Jopling, 
the famous artist. The party sit round a table and are 
provided with paper—any sort not too glazy willdo. “ome 
subject or some author is chosen, to be the source of all 
the English or Roman history, or Shakspere’s 
works, or the historical parts of the Bible— something with 
which all are or should be acquainted. Irom the selected 
source each player chooses a scene in his own mind by 
memory, and draws it to the best of his ability; the time 
is limited, four minutes being a reasonable period, since 
the sketches are to be but rough outlines. Then the papers 
are passed round the table, and the puzzle is to guess 
the scene represented : each player who believes that he 
recognises the scene writes his idea as to what it is on the 
edge of the paper and turns over what he has written so as 
not to guide the next one. The amount of fun got out of this 
game is great. The worst drawings cause the inost amuse- 
ment. ‘The incidents that the artist has to explain because 
some of the others playing are ignorant of the particular 
story give both interest and information. Unsuspected 
deeps of misunderstanding are sometimes revealed, and 
can be corrected—all as part of the game. A little girl 
playing at it in my house presented us with a sketch that 
nobody could guess a meaning for. ‘* Well, what is it?” 
eve ry body asked at last—the subject that time was to he 
taken from Seripture. ‘It is Eli falling off the wall,” 
replied the artist. Then we all laughed, and asked her if 
she thought it was a wall like the garden wall that the 
aged High Priest sat on in public, and reminded her of 
the wall round the Haute Ville at Boulogne, that she knew 
quite well, but had not realised in her mind as the sort of 
Then we asked her, ‘t But what are these funny 
little dotted things on the wall, and where is Eliy” ‘You 
cannot see Eli, because he is falling at the other side,” said 
the little artist, ‘‘ but those things are his feet, and the dots 
are the hobnails in his boots”! 

Christmas, which is a terrible bore in many respects, 
is a time when it is thought proper to see the elders unbend 
from them dignity to the extent of playing with the 
children, not only in stately games hke the drawing game, 
but in romps; and this is good for both sides. Children 
play more happily, quietly, and peacefully with good- 
tempered elders joining in, and the wisest of grown-up 
people are those who keep most of the child. Everybody 
knows the older stories of Socrates and the bow always 
bent; and of the younger philosopher with his ‘ Stop, 
boys, here comes a fool!” But a little-known story of 
Pitt 1s a charming illustration of how the great mind, full 
of wise cares, may relax with youngsters as it may not co 
amidst its rivals and compeers in the outer world. It is 
a reminiscence of one of those famous fighting brothers, 
the Napiers. The boy who became General Sir William was, 
according to the custom of the early part of the century, 
commissioned in the Army at the age of fourteen and was a 
captain before he was nineteen. One of his brother officers 
was a nephew of Mr. Pitt, and the great statesman invited 
the two young fellows to go to see him at his Putney house 
on several occasions. ‘‘ Mr. Pitt liked practical fun, and 
used to riot in it with the two Stanhopes and myself... . 
We were resolved to blacken his face with burnt cork, which 
he most strenuously resisted, when, just at the beginning of 
the fray, a servant announced that Lords Castlereagh and 
Liverpool desired to see him on business. ‘ Let them wait 
in the other room,’ was the Minister's answer, and he 
immediately caught up a pillow and belaboured us with 
it gloriously. We were, however, too many for him, 
and had got him down after at least a ten - minutes’ 
fight, and were actually daubing his face, when he said 
‘Stop! L could eusily beat you all, but we must not ke ep 
those grandees any longer.’ Ilis defeat, however, was 
palpable, and we had to get a basin of water to wash him 
clean before he could receive. Being thus put in order 
the basin was hidden behind a sofa and the two Lords were 
ushered in. Then a new phase of Vitt appeared. Lord 
Liverpool’s manner is well known melancholy and 
nervous. Lord Castlereagh I had known from childhood, 
and had always thought him a model of strength and grace 
combined. What was my surprise to see voth these bend- 
ing hke spaniels before the man whom we had just been 
ialtreating with such insolence of fun. But Mr. Pitt's 
change of manner and look fixed my attention. 
Finally, with an abrupt, stiff inclination, but without 
casting his eyes down, he dismissed them. Then, turning 
to us with a laugh, he caught up the cushion and renewed 
the fight.” 

There is another equally delightful story, that I have 
not space to quote at more length, of the great Lord 
Chancellor Clarenden being found playing with his little 
ones, going round the room on his hands and knees 
with one child on his back and the others driving him. 
What such Jupiters may step forth from their clouds 
to do, lesser people need hardly consider too undignified 
for them, occasionally. However, even the sternest parent 
generally recognises Christmas as an occzsion for unbend- 
ing to the best of his ability. 
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Of the highest degree of 
Purity & Nutritive Value 
Every drinker of Cocoa should bear in 
mind the following important facts: 


Cadbury’s is absolutely pure, therefore best. The “Medicai 
Annual” says the name ‘Cadbury’ on any packet 
of Cocoa, is a guarantee of purity 


Cadbury’s is entirely free from objectionable alkalies, giving 
a false appearance of strength, by producing a dark 
colour. 


A ‘\ \ \\ \ 
EN Ni ° ° ° ° 
ROS Cadbury’s being genuine Cocoa, does not thicken in the cup. 
| = It is a refined beverage—light, digestible, and 
nutritious. 


Cadbury’s is economical—a small spoonful makes a large 
breakfast cup of delicious, refreshing Cocoa, of the 
greatest strength and the finest flavour. 


Cadbury’s is equally suitable for the robust, the young, and the 
aged, and particularly those of weak and impaired 
digestion. 


Cadbury’s is the most stimulating and sustaining, and is made 
instantly with boiling water or milk. 


“CADBURY’s” 


‘The typical Cocoa of English 
Manufacture—Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. 
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The will (dated Sept. 30, 1893), with a codicil (dated 
April 11, 1894), of Mr. William Henry Westwood, of High 
View, Oatlands Park, Weybridge, who died on Oct. 24, 
was proved on Dec. 15 by Henry Torrington Chapple, 
Bayden Kingsnorth, and William Bayde n Neame, three 
of the executors, the value of the personal estate amount- 
ing to over £73,000. The testator gives all his household 
furniture and effects, horses and carriages, and £1000 to 
his wife, Mrs. Mary Westwood; his residence, High View, 
to her for life; L20 each to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, the Religious Tract Society, the London City 
Mission, and the London Missionary Society ; and legacies 
to his own and his wife’s relatives, and others. The 
residue of his property he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, 
for life, and at her death to pay some furthe * legacies. 
The ultimate residue is to be divided equally hen. n his 
wife’s nephews, Edward Kingsnorth, Bayden Kingsnorth, 
Walter Kingsnorth, Herbert Kingsnorth, Stephen Kings- 
north, and Horace Kingsnorth Dunk. 

The will (dated Dec. 20, 1890) of Mrs. Sophia Pletcher, 
of Pull Court, Tewkesbury, who died on Noy. 21 at Sydney 
Lodge, Hamble, near Southampton, was proved on Dee, 7 
by George Hamilton Fletcher, the son and sole executor, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to upwards of 
£31,000. The testatrix states that she has made prov ision 
for her sister; and bequeaths legacies to daughter, niece, 
and other relatives, servants, and others. She also bequeaths 
£100 each to the National Central Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, the Sunday Society, the Society for the Prot ction 
of Women and Children, the British Ilome for Incurables 
(Clapham), the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, the Home of Rest for Horses, and the temporary 
Home for Lost and Starving Dogs. All her real estate (if 


Ivory Pepper-Mill, 
Sterling Silver 
Sanda, 


£1 10s. 





Electro-Silver on Nickel Breakfast-Dish. Converts 
into three Dishes by simply removing the handle, 
£3 15s. Prince's Plate, ry 10s. Sterling Silver, £21. 
c= 
a 
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Prince’s Plate Cramb- 
Scoop, with Carved Ivory 
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any) and the residue of her personal estate she gives to her 
four daughters. 

The will (dated March 3, 1588) of Mr. Charles Fletcher, 
of 80, Cranfield Gardens, Hampstead, and of the Stock 
[;xchange, who died on Nov. 1, was proved on Noy. 29 by 
Henry Rutter and Dennys Drake, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £20,000. The 
testator gives, devises, and bequeaths all his property 
whatsoever, whether real or personal, to his wife, for her 
own absolute use and benefit, trusting that she will do what 
is right for the welfare of his children, 

The will and codicil of Miss Louisa Henrietta Alderson 
‘sister of the Marchioness of Salisbury of 40, Beaufort 
Gardens, South Kensington, who died on Aug. 29 at 
Hatfield House, Hatfield, were proved on Dee. 15 by 
Miss Mary Catherine Alderson, the sister, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to £7761. The testatrix gives 
a life interest in all her money to her sister Mary Catherine, 
or until her marriage. On the cesser of such interest she 
bequeaths £500 to her niece Lady Wolmer; £100 to her 
niece Lady Gwendolen Cecil; and there are other legacies, 
pecuniary and specific, to relatives. The residue of her 
money 1s to be equ illy divided between her brother Cecil's 
children and her sister Florence Alderson’s boy. 

Letters of administration of the pe rsonal estate of Sir 
John Dugdale Astley, Bart., of Elsham Hall, Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, who died intestate, on Oct. 10, at 7, Park 
Place, St. James's Street, were granted on Dec. 18 to Sir 
Francis Edmund George Astley Corbett, Bart., the son, 
Dame Eleanor a im he Mi ary Astley, the widow, having 

grant. ‘The gross value of the 


t amounts to £5542 os. 94d, 


pt ail estate 


The Doyer Town Council has determined upon all 
pleasure-boats being taken charge of by fully licensed 
watermen ; and the Local Government Board grant a pro- 
visional order repealing existing local Acts which interfere 
with this regulation. 

The Federation of Boot and Shoe Manufacturers has 
felt compelled to withdraw from the Trades Union Confer- 
ence. They regret that after the sacrifices and concessions 
made by employers to uphold the principle of arbitration 
and to obtain freedom from strikes, no other course was 
open to them. ‘The local Boards of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation will be prohibited from considering or discussing 
any increase of wages for two years, manufacturers being 
allowed to employ workmen in the manner they consider 
advisable so long as the full wages are paid, and to intro- 
duce new machines at any time without notice, the output 
of these machines not to be interfered with or restricted 
by the Operatives’ Union; and the employer to have the 
sole right to determine what workmen he should engage. 
The rules will not prevent the advance of the wages 
of individual workmen, but the minimum shall not 
be advanced for two years. The I*ederation will render 
help towards the amicable settlement of any dispute 
that may arise. 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR EDMUND LECHMERE, BART. 
Sir Edmund Anthony Harley Lechmere, of The Rhyd, in 
the county of Worcester, third baronet, and 
member of Parliament for South Worcester, 
died on Dee. 18. He was born Dec. 8, 1826, 
and was the eldest son of the second baronet, 
whom he succeeded April 2, 1856. He was 
educated at Charterhouse and Christ Church, 
Oxford. Ile represented, as a Conservative, 
Tewkesbury 1866-68, West Worcestershire 
1876-85, the Bewdley Division of Worcester- 
shire 1885-92, and the Evesham division of 
Worcestershire since 1892. He was High 
Sheriff of Worcestershire, in 1862. Sir 
Edmund was Chancellor of the Order of the Hospital of 
John of Jerusalem. He married, Sept. 30, 1855, Louisa 
Rosamond, only surviving child of Mr. John Haigh, of 
Whit-Riding, Yorkshire. Ie is succeeded in the baronetcy 
by his son, Edmund Arthur, who was born Sept. 21, 1865, 
and married, in 1885, Alice, daughter of Mr. 'T. Samuels, 
of Sumner, New Zealand. 














We have also to record the deaths of— 

Sir Joseph Cocksey Lee, for some years deputy-chair- 
man of the Manchester Ship Canal Company, on Dee. 17, 
aged sixty-two. 

Mary Anne Wilmot, Dowager Countess of Huntingdon, 
on Dec. 16. She was the only child of Lieutenant-Colonel 
the Hon. John Craven Westenra, and married, in 1867, the 
thirteenth Earl of Huntingdon, who died in 18865. 

Sir Oswald Walters Brierly, R.W.S., Marine Painter in 
Ordinary to the Queen, on Dec. 14, aged seventy-seven. 
Ife accompanied the Prince and Princess of Wales on their 
tour up the Nile in 1869, and ‘executed a large number of 
pictures for the royal family. 

Lord Charles Pelham Pelham-Clinton, great-uncle of 
the Duke of Newcastle, and formerly M.P. for Sandwich, 
on Dee. 15, aged eighty-one. 

Mr. Ii. T. Craig, a pioneer of the co-operation movement 
on Dec. 15, aged ninety. 

Mr. l'rederick Henry Vane, one of the last contem- 
poraries of Mr. Gladstone at Eton, on Dec. 13. He was 
for some time in the consular service. 

Major N. Forster, who served in the Afghan War in 
the 2nd King’s Royal Rifles, on Dec. 12, aged fifty. 

Sir John Thompson, Prime Minister of Canada, on 
Dec. 12, aged forty-nine. 

The Baroness Charles de 
Rothschild, on Dee. 11. 

Major-General A. D. L. Farrant, of the Royal Marine 
Light Infantry, on Dec. 13, aged seventy-five. 

Mr. A. Cowper Ranyard, editor of Anowledge, and a 
member of the London County Council, on Dee. 15, aged 
forty-nine. IIe was an enthusiastic astronomer and a great 
student of photography. 


tothschild, mother of Lady 








NEW YEAR'S GIFTS IN STERLING SILVER 


AND PRINCE’S PLATE auccs. 21.552, 


James I. Sterling Silver Sugars 
é 


Basin, £1 10s. 


Sterling Silver pierced Mustard-. ot, 
with Blue Glass Lining, £2 10s, 


James I. Sterling Silver 
Cream-Ewer, £1 13s. 


GOODS SENT TO THE 
COUNTRY 
ON APPROVAL. nT » § 





Sterling silver Tea-Caddy, with 
richly ¢ hsaced Panels, 4} in. high 
by 2) in. square, £3. Sterling Silver Cigar-Cace 

To hold 1 Cigar £1 
20 —_— - 


Ls 
7 
7 
5 
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LIST 


Table-Lamp, in Prince's Plate, Flated and Chased, 
with 2 Burners, complete with Glo bes and Chimneys, 
. Height to top of chimne a 13 inches. 
In Sterling Silver, £13 1 





Handle ay Engraved 
. 6d. 


Blade 


Sterling 2 r Blade, 
£3 3s. 


Kegistered Design 


Engraved Glass Claret-Jug 
* Princess" Sugar - Bowl and 


Vrince’s Plate Mounts, £2 10s. 
Sterling Silver Mounts, 
£5 Ss. 


Prince's Plate Stand, for Bread-and-Batter, Cake, Sagar, and ( venm 
bealton Ware China Dishes, prettily decorated with flowers ; Sug 
Basin and Cream-J ug in Prince's Plate, with interiors richly gilt, es. 


ONLY LONDON ADDRESSES- 


ae THE MANSION HOUSE.) 


Poli-hed Fancy Coloured Marble ( ~ act Ash-Tray, 
with Sterling Silver Cigar Res’ Fy ‘ 
With Silver-Gilt Cigar- “Rest. % 


WRITE FOR THE 
SPECIAL 


PRESENTS 


500 Illustrations), 


POST FREE. 
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Prince's Plate Dinner-Cruet, Cut 
Glass Bottle 


4 Bottles, : 
6 Bottles, 8 10s. a Waistcoat Pocket, 


pa In 18-carat Gold,30 Guineas. 


4 


<. 


Sterling Silver Cigarette- 


Sterling Silver Grenade Cigar- 
Lighter, with Gilt 1 ar 


lst size, 3in. high, 


3rd size, 
nce’s 


Sterling Silver, J 


Be Ioutbe :-ROYAL 


2nd size, ‘Ain. te A'S 8 8 


2nd size, 7/6; 3rd size, 12/6 


158 To 162, OXFORD ST., W., & 2, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


Hash-Dish, with Loose Inner Dish, complete, with Lamp and Stand in 
Prince's Plate, £5 10s. The same, but all in Sterling Silver, £19 10s. 


PLATE AND CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


Case. very flat, suitable for 
5s. 
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DISINFECT 


Weir En 
SANITAS' 


anita 


NON POISONOUS. a 
DOES NOT STAIN.|| I The following pregnant observations concerning the characters of a DISINFECTANT intended for Universal Use were made 
DISINFECTANT, ANTISEPTIC WW bv the “ Standard’’ on September 11th, 1878, and they are as true to-day as when they were penned :— 
‘ : H * Firstly, it should not be dangerous if by any chance it be taken internally, and we know that in the case of carbolic acid, for instance, 
AND DEODORANT comeineo.| | ‘‘ fatal accidents from its use are of constant occurrence. Secondly, it should not be destructive of any substances to which it is applied, as such a 





OUR TWO RECISTERED TRADE MARK 


‘quality would necessarily limit its action, and it could not be used, a3 noted above, to saturate sheets and cut off infection. Thirdly, it ought not to 
‘* be offensive, for even postulating the efficacy of an evil-smelling disinfectant, it is never likely to become popular, and it is to the general, we might 
= ‘almost say the universal, use of disinfectants that we must look for any permanent mitigations of the evil exhalations that so often pollute the 
THE SANITAS COMPANY LIMITED ‘‘atmosphere and which almost invariably carry with them the germs of disease. Many disinfectants offered to the public fulfil one or two of these 

BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON.E ot ‘*requirements, while others, though effectual enough, contain recognisable elements of danger. Only one or two may be used with confidence 


= i) ‘* whenever a disinfectant is needed.’’ 
Such are the “SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS. 


“SANITAS” DISINFECTANTS 


Were the outcome of the Important Chemical Investigations of Mr. C. T. Kingzett, F.LC., F.CS. 


| APEOPLE'S HEALTH IS A NATIONS WEALTH | 








FULL INFORMATION HOW TO DISINFECT, with Directions for the use of the “ Sanitas’’ Preparations, together 
with Expert Testimonials, will be found in the “SANITAS,”” PAMPHLET, copies of which will be sent free on 


application to 


THE SANITAS COMPANY, LIMITED, BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, £. 





Sold only in I-ounce Packets, and 2, 4, and 


BENSON KEYLESS 8-ounce, and I-Ib. Tins, which keep the 
Tobacco in Fine Smoking Condition. 


Are Guaranteed for Accuracy, 
Durability, and Strength, and have | 
been awarded 12 Prize Medals. } 


BENSON’S wxgs*” 
LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH. 


Fitted with a Three-quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Com- 

pound Balance, Jewelled in 13 actions, Strong Keyless Action, 

is without doubt one of the best made, and far superior 

for strength and time-keeping to other watches sold at the In Gold be = In Silver 
same price, Cases. x 








The Cases are 18-carat Gold, Strong and Well Made, either Hunting, Half-Hunting, 
or Crystal Glass, Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram 
Engraved Free 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5, 
Ladies’ Gold Chains to match from £1 5s. 


Performance Warranted. Sent Free and Safe at our risk to all parts on receipt of 
Draft, Cash, or P.O.O. 


OLD WATCHES & JEWELLERY TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER. 
~—, Is a. good Knockabout Watch for Rough Wear generally. Best 
oN = London make throughout, hree-quarter Plate ENGLISH Lever 


< 
Movement, with Chronometer Balance, Jewelled throughout, Extra | 
In Silve In Silver Strong Keyless Action, each part interchangeable. Suitable for | 
eee Cases. use Shooting, Campaigning, and Hunting, or for School use. 


Cases. 
. IN EXTRA STRENGTH STERLING SILVER CRYSTAL 
Price £5, GLASS CASES. 
1 


’erformance Warranted. Sent Free and Safe at our ris to all parts on receipt of 
P.0.0., Draft, or Cash. 


ENGAGEMENT RINGS. 
3000 in Stock. At all prices from £1 to 21000. 
Of special and exclusive designs, in Fine Gold, or set with the finest selected Gems, and | 
best London make. “ Specialty ’’ Brilliant Rings, £2 10s., £5, £10, and £20 
SPECIAL VALUE AND QUALITY. 








> 


| 
Ss. > 
helad 11 AA Lake 
| 


weemaaraiigs Mogg genase | ASK all Tobacco Sellers, Stores, dc., and take no other. 


SELECTIONS CF GOODS SENT ON APPROVAL ON RECEIPT OF REFERENCES. | THE GENUINE BEARS THE TRADE MARK. 
ALL WATCHES AND JEWELLERY sent Post Free, and at my risk, to all parts of the World, on receipt of Draft, | ‘ce 
iter “NOTTINGHAM CASTLE,” 


containing Illustrations of every class of WATCH from £2 2s. to 2500, CLOCKS, ON EVERY PACKET AND TIN. 


BENSON'S BOOK, “*sisaviswenchay’.tpclseAe fore, eee | 
J. W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUOGATE HiL, EC. PLAYER'S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES, 


Steam Factory adjoining Norton House, La Belle Sauvage Yard.) 


And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, EC. ; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W., LONDON. | In Packets containing 12, and Boxes containing 24, 50, and 100 
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wholly supported by naval men. Hundreds 
of natives have been under treatment in the 
two hospit ils, and the B shop sp iks highly of 
their patience in suffering and gratitude for 
kindness. He, and his hard-working staff, have 
mastered the difficult Corean language afte 
three years’ study. 

With respect to the present war, he de plore 8 
that Corea had been ‘‘ compelled to supply the 
battle-ground upon which her more powerful 
neighbours are to fight out their hereditary 
feud. ... It is the arena without any refer- 
ence to the likes and dislike the wrongs and 
the rights of the people.” Ile d scribes how 
the Coreans, ‘‘dressed in their best clothes, 
watched the disembarkation of the Japanese 
troops at Chemulpo, as if it were a show pro- 
vided for their amusement.’’ The tro ps were 
‘‘Janded with marvellous rapidity and complete 
equipment.” ‘The Bishop also states: ‘To us, 
personally, the people of the country are as wt ll 
disposed as ever—better disposed than ever.” 
Doubtless the hospitals are now crowded with 
sick and wounded as he anticipated. 

During the present crisis it is a gratifica- 
tion to know that our ecclesiastical represent- 
ative in Corea is a man of sound common-sense, 
much experience, and with a power of endearing 
himself to those around which might prove of 
inestimable value. Epirn Bacor HArrer. 


The proposal of the Indian Government, 
or rather of the Secretary of State for India, 
to impose an excise duty upon the manu- 
facture in India of the finer ‘‘ counts” of 
cotton yarn, as a compensation to Lancashire 
manufacturers for the five per cent. value 
duty to be imposed on British cotton goods 
imported into India, is strongly opposed by 
the Bengal and Madras Chambers of Commerce, 
and by Indian native opinion. 

The cricket match played at Sydney, New 
South Wales, during several days, between 
Mr. Stoddart’s eleven from England and repre- 
sentatives of the combined Australian colonies, 
ended on Dec. 20 in the victory of the British 
team by a majority of 10 runs; they made 325 
in the first innings and 437 in the second 
innings; while ‘* All Australia” in the first 
innings made 586, an immense score, but only 
166 in the second. The players from England 
were Messrs. Stoddart, McLaren, Ward, Brown, 
Brockwell, Peel, Ford, Briggs, Lockwood, Gay, 
and Richardson; of whom Mr. Ward made 75 


runs in his first and 117 in his second innings; but the 
Edinburgh, largest Australian individual scores were 201 for Mr. 


and is Gregory, and 161 for Mr. Giffen, in their first innings. 


Telegram. from Russia. 














Mariani Wine fortifies, nourishes, and stimulates the Body and 
Brain. It restores Health, Strength, Energy and Vitality. 


Bottles, 4s. ; dozen, 458., of Chemists and Stores, or carriage paid from Witeor and Co., 23°, Oxford Stre 


r 
e 


et, London. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE yaar THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD. 


Self-propelling s' 0 HAIRS, CARRYING 
MERLIN CHAIR INVALIDS’ COMMODE CHAIRS, ¢ 
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LEVESON’S PATENT 
TELESCOPE COUCH. 


ILEKLEY COUCHES, 


from 3} Guineas. 


8. SIAL COUCHES AND CARRIAGES, , CHAIRS, (aim 
BED-RESTS, LEG-RESTS. CRUTCHES, *°m 1 Guinea. & 
RECLINING CHAIRS. BED-TABLES, . 

AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF FUR- 
NITURE FOR THE USE OF INVALIDS, 





—=— RECLINING 
BATH-CHAIRS. 


LEVESON’'S ADJUSTABLE 
LOUNGE. The Leg-Kest 

Slides under the seat. Neatly 
Cmed, Price 2 Guineas. 


: WICTFR PONY. 
=e eS - vi. BS. 
= 2 AAL . 


LEVESON & SONS, ‘se: 
90 & 92, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
21, PARKSIDE, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. LONDON, S.W. 
30, HIGH STREET, KENSINGTON, LONDON, W 





35, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 
9, ALBION STREET, LEEDS. 
89, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL 


LEVESON’S WICKER 
BATH-CHAIRS on easy 
springs, and 
self-guiding 
wheel, 


VALID’S CARRIAGE 
with self-guiding f 
front wheel. 


BATH-CHAIRS, 
WITH HOOD 
AND WINDOW. 


LEVESON’S 


PERAMBULATORS. 


NEW DESIGNS for 1894, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 





THE “CANOE ”" on Cee Springs. 
In White or Light Tan Colour. 
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With the JANUARY NUMBER a NEW SERIES commences. SIR JOHN BENNETT, LTD. 


Price One Shilling. Now Ready. WATCH & CLOCK MANUFACTURERS. 








Edited by 


s W.WoopD 











GREATLY GREATLY 


£10. —In return for £10 NOTE. 
free and safe per post, A 

KEYLESS WATCH, perfect for tim 

manship, with keyless action, air, damp and | dust t ght. 


E N LARGED a I M PR OV ED £25, A STANDARD GOLD KEY- GILVER WATCHES, from £2. 
c¥ 


LESS §{-PLATE HALF-CHRONOMETER 


, accurately timed for all climates. Jewelled in 
actions. A massive 18-¢ res case, With Monogram GOLD WATCHES, from £5. 
oe and safe pe Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


} x Fr x 
sir JO HN BENNETT (Ltd), 6  Oheane side, London. 


| £20, £30, £40 Presentation Watches. £5. —SILVER Arche TA ane bot f 








| Arms and Inscri pein yn emblazoned to order, Keyless Lever, owelled, chen ynomet ‘ ! 
The CHEAPEST WAT« VEl PRODUCED. Ait,damy, 
£25 Hall Clock, to Chime on 8 Bells. dust tight, GOLD ¢ HAIN ‘and JEWELLERY, 


In oak or mahogany. With bracket and Shield, Three 


| Guineas extra. Estimates for Turret Clocks JEWELLERY OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Sir JOHN BENNETT (Ltd.), 65, Cheapside, London. 
— —— —_ 








’ BENTLEY @ SON, & NEW BURLINGTON STREET. LONDON, Ww. 











In the JANUARY Number will be found the Opening Chapters of, 


/ ee See | 4 TRY IT IN YOUR BATH 
By the late Mrs. HENRY’ WOOD. 3 


Illustrated by M. ELLEN EDWARDS. < J Cloudy ? 
Also the Opening Chapters of a Serial Story of powerful and domestic interest, entitled, ‘‘ WHEN : Household 


LEAVES WERE GREEN,” by SYDNEY HODGES. Illustrated by Frank Dapp. 
; ees oe fF. MARVELLOUS PREPARATION. 
THE FIRST ISSUE OF THE NEW SERIES. Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 


CONTENTS. .. = Invaluable for Toilet Purposes. 


. |e ane 7 panty 2 — See 4 Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 
I.—IV. Illustrated by Frank Dadd. VIll. HIS GHOSTLY WIFE. Removes Stains and Grease Spots from Clothing. 


ODT be the wer. Gee Moun, | IX- THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By Allays the Irritation caused by Mosquito Bites. 
DD WwW itis Tihastantions, anon CHARLES W. WOOD. With Illustrations. inv ti in Hot Cli t 
Ill. GEORGE FENTON’S CHANCE: x. A MYSTERY OF MODERN nvigora ing in 1 @) imates. 
A Circuit Story. FLORENCE. | Restores the Colour to Carpets. 
IV. MIDNIGHT : Néw Year’s Eve , | 
- ay XI. E ; By i leans Pl nd Jewellery. 
Vv. THE TYRANNY oF Town| = AMONGST | THE BEARS y ' Cc ' ate and Jewellery 
VI MR. CASTONEL By M HENRY XII MADAME LA COMTESSE Js. Bottle for six to ten Sathe. 
f3 ‘ . By Mrs. INRY | XII. 3SE. p 
WOOD, Author of “ East somen” Chapters . Of all Grocers, Chemists, Etc. 
I.—II. Illustrated by M. Ellen Edwards. xl. A SUBURBAN ROMANCE. 
eS aaa — as SCRUBB & CO., 32b Southwark Street, London, 8.E. 


a a ne MANUFACTURERS OF SCRUBB’S ANTISEPTIC SKIN SOAP. 


London: Ricuarp Bentiey and Son, 8, New Burlington Street, W. 


CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


You hardly realise that it is medicine when taking Carter’s D LIVER , EADACHE You can’t help liking Carter's Little Liver Pills, they are so 
Little Liver Pills. They are very small; no bad effects; all s > s very small and their action’is so perfect. A specific for torpid 


troubles from torpid liver are relieved by their use. liver. Of all Chemists, 1/1}. 




















m HEADACHE, . — 

Yor DIZZINESS» Ac Sa TARE > _ per hyd 
ILIDUSNESS, 
uUnPio LIVER, 

| DONSTIPATION, 

> We GRIN, __ 


: i} 7 Z XTON-/) 2 4 5 : = . ‘pL r Ne 
‘ake one of Carter 8 Little Liver Pills after eating: it will To be free from sick headache, biliousness, constipation, 
relieve dyspepsia, aid digestion, give tone and vigour to the e ete., use Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Strictly vegetable. They 
system. They make one feel as though life was worth living. gently stimulate the liver, and free the stomach from bile. 
HEADACHE, ‘pee 


ravers. Fun DIZZINESS. ae. O50 eee ok HEADACHE, 
Fo HMILINUSNESS, 5 weyers. Yur DIZZINESS, 

Fun unPin LIVER, i, ILIDUSNESS, 

; ONS TIPATION, Et TT 


| V 3 R To regulate the stomach, liver, and bowels, and promote 


digestion, take one of Carter's Little Liver Pills every night. 


Homeopathic in size, Allopathic in action. Of all Chemists, 
’ in phials containing forty Pills, 1/1}. 


‘ ; , 
= fur DIZZINESS: 2 . EADACHE, 
Fo BILIDUSNESS, ey ae ey em 1ZZINESS, 


For Tonpin LIvER, ILIDUSKXESS, 
7 te TON, unpio LIVER, 
ms PATION. 





ae 
. 


Constipation, which gives rise to many graver troubles, 
is cured and prevented by Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Small 
pill, small dose, small price. Of all Chemists, 11}. Esch 
phial contains forty pills. 


TRADE MARK 


a*e 
+f 


PURELY VEGETABLE. 


The Book of the Day is “Mr. Crow; or, The Rook’s 
Progress.” A 32-page illustrated pamphlet. Well worth SUGAR COATED All Chemists, 1s. 13d. “Mr. Crow, or the Rook's Progress.”"—Ask your Chemist 
reading. With illustrations, and some valuable information . StS, 26. for a copy, free, of this unique booklet Post free from 
concerning Carter’s Little Liver Pills. Free, from any Carter Medicine Company, 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Chemist, or by post from Carter Medicine Co., 46, Holborn Well worth reading. “Mr. Crow” is a 32-page illustrated 
| Small Pill Small Dose. Small Price. | Your 


Viaduct, London, E.C. 


Cure Torpid Liver for Good—WITHOUT FAIL. 
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JOTTINGS. each way, the amount going up to 200 tons on occasion, in handy and sufficient water-supply as a motive-power. The 

ceaaiaatan sacaee addition to the passenger traffic. The line was completely goods traffic is carried on by means of wagons whose 
ee made by Messrs. Mather and Platt, of Salford, Manchestet wheels have no flanges, and which are kept on the rails b 'V 

of my wanderings in the North of Ireland The dynamos are of the Edison-Hopkinson type. There are means of an extra pair of rails, so that with their flat tires 
1 two of them, but one alone can work the line, save oie n these wagons may easily ‘pass on to ordinary roads. ‘The 
electrical tramway. This tramway runs between a heavy train requires to start on the steep gradient. An current passes to the motors in the cars from the Millvale 
: aie f interesting part of the system is the fact that at Millvale, station by an inverted channel steel conductor p laced mid- 
nd Bessbrook, a distance of over three miles; and ibout halfway along the line, the generating station way between the rails. Where there are level crossings, 
much of its interest from the fact that it was the is placed, and this for the reason that there an available interrupting the conductor, the current passes along a 
cal line in the world which successfully combined waterfall, working a turbine, supplies all the needed short cable, laid beneath the sleepers; but there is also an 
ds traffi rhe courteous manager, power. ‘The conditions on which the line was constructed overhead conductor on the cars, for use where a country 
on, has forwarded me a reprint of an article were that Messrs. Mather and Platt having fully com- road is crossed at an oblique angle, and where the cable 
Ste alel, a hth eames tinihian pleted it, the local company undertook to purchase the plant cannot be used. The average gradient of the line is 

pallens : gts... and equipment at an agreed upon sum, if the conditions 1 in 86; the maximum being 1 in 50. Altogether the 

As the development of electrical laid down had been complied with, and if it were shown success of this electrical tramway has been of remark- 

is a most desirable en - and ifter six months’ working that the cost of operating the able kind, and the Newry and _ Bessbrook people 

to refer to a lew pe in ine by electricity did not exceed that of steam traction are justly proud of the enterprise. The average tonnage 

on of the syst em to wna similar line. Having fulfilled this proviso, the line of the goods and minerals on the Newry line is from 16,000 

was formally taken over from the contractors, a. since to 17,000 tons per annum; and the number of passengers 

April 1886, when it became the property of the loca? com- froin 90 000 to 100,000, while the average tram-mileage is 

pany, has worked without a hitch. 21,000 miies, 


under the guidance of a frend, to a very 


r traffic with s 


r over ¢ ve and forms the chief means of ey Electricity thus replaces steam and animal power with 
¢ traftic bn the two t daily ic of one ease and econo! the spe eature of the Newry and I have to thank a large number of lady correspondents 
hurdred tons o Bessbrook line being, : | ive said, the presence of a for replies in answer to my request for information 1¢ carding 
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3 T H T O F H EE 4 LT H. * A Copy of this Book will be sent to each user of LIFEBUOY SOAP who sends 
E S E C RE | his or her name and address and 12 LIFEBUOY SOAP Wrappers, postage or § 

carriage paid, to LEVER BROS., Limited, Port Sunlight, near Birkenhead. )? 

Written by a Diplomee of a London Hospital. : : CONTENTS :—Tue Muissinc Bac: A Complete Story — Intropucti rO THE 26 


creTt oF Heattu,'—Guipe TO Home Nursin GuIbpE TO NURSING IN in FECTIOUS 
EsS—Ovur Duty To our Neicusour—CuH \LERA : How 10 Paavant IT—SPEC av} 
PTE A Worp or Warninc—Sick Dict and FrepinGc THe SickK—UseEeFuL Hints 5) 
FOR Heaps oF FAMILIES. » 
= So 


LEVER BROTHERS, Limited, Port Sunlight, nr. Birkenhead, 
have receiv ed the accompanying Report on 


LIFEBUOY ROYAL DISINFECTANT SOAP, % 


from Dr. KarP Enoch, Chemisch, Hygienisches Inst., Hamburg. 2 
REPORT. % 


The examination of the sample of ‘Lifebuoy Royal Disin- $3 
fectant Soap* furnished to me by Messrs. Lever Brothers, ?’ 
Limited, of Port Sunlight, England, gives the following re- 4 
sults as to its action as a disinfectant. ) 

Solutions of 1, 2, and § per cent. of Lifebuoy Royal Dis-° 
infectant Soap in water were made. These solutions were 
brought, to bear on a variety of clean cultivated germs ory 
microbes (Bacillus), in each case a certain exact time being ¢ 
allowed for the operation; and thus the capacity of this soap} 
for destroying the various live and growing germs was prov’ d. 


THE RESULTS were as follows: ¢ 

—The obstinate Typhoid Microbes, with the 5 per cent. § 

— solution, were dead within two hours. g 

—-The operation of this soap on the Cholera Microbes <r 

very remarkable, and showed this soap to be in the highest? 
degree a disinfectant. These were taken from persons who had ” 


died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a result as follows :—? 


With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead? 
within 15 minutes. With the 5 per cent. same were seat: 
within 5 minutes. 

AN ANTISEPTIC & 3-—The Ciphtheria Microbes were killed after 2 hours with’ 
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% by. 
uf babe TAY the 5 per cent. solution. g 
WY DISINFECTANT 4-—The 5 per cent. solution was tried on fresh Carbuncle? 


LIFEBUOY SOAP is a Carbolic Disinfectant Soap for usc in || 8°*™S, and the result showed that the Microbe life was entirely 


Popular Authors the Prevention of Sickness and the Preservation of Health, extinct after 4_hours. 

and is guaranteed perfectly pure and free from any injurious From the foregoing experiments it will be seen that the 
Given with chemicals. | Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant Soap is a powerful disinfectant 
—— All purchasers of this soap can exchange the Wrappers, at the Dealer's from and exterminator of the various germs and microbes of disease. 
Lifebuoy S$ Soap. whom they buy the soap, for BOOKS. (Signed) KARL ENOCH, Chem. Hygien. Inst., Hamburg. 
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aes © BES, secue,.| LLOYDS .zme.. 
COCOAINE. — Peewee | | as oan: EUXESIS 


and a little perseverance will 
COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. effect a permanent cure. Uni- FOR EASY SHAVING, 
versally recommended by the 
. ; Without the use of Soap, Water, or Brush. 


(Tea-like). Ces : er 
The cl i nibs (brok ’ f th Kes — most eminent physicians and “ 
1¢ choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the ‘ = ~dical : rs rreeable to The Label of the Original and Genuine Euxesis is printe’ 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydraulic a? “ me dical author x ——— , 1 with Black Ink ONLY on a Yellow Ground. 
pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a we - use, certain in their effects, anc . —iroee eeemh dies. tentitibien till 
finely flavoured powder—“Cocoaine,”’ a product which, harmless in their action, they on = es F nyt oy Poe gn gee 
when prepared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, av be safely smoked by ladies Ring rege! Se ee ee ee 4 
of which it is now beneficially taking the place with many. |  & oak i — mo J from the executrix of the late A. 8. Lloyd. The genuine 
Its active principle being a gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies ant il Oh: ren. is , is now manufactured only at their Factory. 
2 ne . » syste’ i ‘he sts: N *s, DOX p . 
the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. of - - TOs, ox pect deen foam From all Chemists, Hairdressers, &c. 


i. in ha a FP amy ts Witcox & Co., 239, Oxrorp Wholesale: R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 
AM zZP an . ° } ep pEeT : “ . . 

“ 4 Street, Lonpon, W. BERNERS ST., W., and CITY ROAD, E.C., LONDON. 
HOMC@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON. _ . ——_____—- — 























- BEST METAL POLISHING PASTE IN THE WORLD. | REAL GERMAN HOLLOW GROUND. For the past quarter of = ceahely 
The Largest Makers in the World 2 there has been one continuous flow of 


«ie ma apedtatie > a: letters bearing testimony to the traly 
: wonderful cures effected by Clarke's 


2 LANCASTER & SON = World-famed Blood Mixture, the “ finest 
’ — \ = 7 : Blood Purifier that science and medical 


OPTICIANS, BIRMINGHAM. BERT f : o skill have bronght to light.” Sufferers 


| : Eczema, Bad 
ogg a. NARRANTE F from Scrofula, Scurvy, . 
Ze Legs, Skin and Blood Diseases, Pimples 


Enlarging Apparatus 10/6 to £20 ! Hud 
Optical Lanterns 21- to £50 “Sold eres NEVER REQUIRES CRINDINC. and Sores of any kind, are solicited to 

Pocket Catalogue Post Free. ; “ y | Black Handle .. §/6 A Pair, Ivory Handles, in give it a trial to test its value. Sold 
Ivory Handle ... ...7/6 | Russia Leather Case, 21/- everywhere, at 2s. 9d. per bottle. Beware 


Full CataJogue, containing 165 Sole Agents for Great Britain: 
. spp’s Duplex Strop 7/6 | Kropp’s Strop Paste, 64. aay : 
Wood-euts and Photos, 4 Stamps. MULLER « & & cO., late H. SEECER, -" yf tte rv rop 7/6 | Kn yf hy DEALERS. of worthless imitations or substitutes. 
Lane 


mdon, E.C. | Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT, and ©O., London, W 
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([HOMAS OETZMANN and CO.’S PIANOS. 


“4X08 NEGRETT! & ZAMBRA’S 


Thomas Oetzmann and Co. desire it to be mos 
derstood that they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that 
eir only address is 
27, BAKER STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, LONDON, W NEW YEAR’S GIFTS 
f e 
OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street ; 
YIANOS for HIRE, 10s. per MONTH. <=> — : 
Tunings free. No hire charged if purchased in six months. | = = a , 
The cheapest h or hiring really good pianos by all the. best ; = = 
7 . 








ouse f » bes 
makers is THOMAS OETZMANN and CO.'S, 27, Baker Street, W 


OETZMANN, of 27, Baker Street, W. IS THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF 
YIANOS, 15s. per MONTH, on Thomas ; 
Oetzmann and Co.'s easy One, Two, or Three Years’ System. | . } "1 } 
Carine fre) Thnings fee Chea Hoare te anf oe PRIME x BEEF. 
77, Baker Street, Portman Square, W | 
| AMUSILLLLLUS 7a 


USEFUL AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


(5-002 SOUND SECOND-HAND PIANOS. 

Returned from Hire. GREAT SALE. Grands and Cottages 7 
Broadwood’s, Collard rard’s, and other makers From £10 | ~ “ 
to £100. Send for Descriptive Catalogues All Pianos packed 


free, and sent to any part 7 Rakes iia , . | 
FHOMSE ORRTBANS aot co. mon We OPERA, RACE, & FIELD GLASSES 
| OTLN B ROA BwooD and SONS: ] t]/// IY Vij OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
For SALE, HIRE, of on the 1 | WM Ly : Barometers, Microscopes, Telescopes, 
MIN ; BROADWOOD and SONS | - z . J Magic Lanterns, &e. 


near Piceadilly Circus), London, W 


saquvadn 
GQNV VANIQOO GNO 


‘ALMAINE and CO.’S PIANO AND | WX YY 4 Wig Just Pupisnen. 


0) ot 


cl 
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See eau taap teak, cypeeeeh, wattage tien ~—, TT | A NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF INSTRUMENTS 
Si ciaas (EOE seutnete. | eeos, sn gsteen NAY st! FROM THE 8° SUITABLE FOR PRESENTATION. 
7 uit ass 4, 26 guineas. | Class 7, 40 guineas. SN \ BEES yy at) ae FREE BY POST. 

reas. | ass guineas. | Class 9, 50 guineas SS OF BOILING wA . 
ans, by all the best Makers, from 44 guinens . \ | . . 
upwards. Full price paid will be allowed f r any instrument | S . SS i 7 (ay Mlustrated Price Lists posted free to all parts of the World 
within three years > one of a blehe ry Ki y lus- . S 4 } r Se 
ations and artic s post free. - ) id CoO, | 
(Est "08 Yeers), 91, Fiuebury Pavement, E.C. Open. till 73 : NECRETTI & ZAMBRA, 
Saturdays, 3. = SS _—— Opticians and Scientific Instrument Makers to the Queen, 
neon NONI . ' siete aii , S : : 38, HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
{ULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE | ~ 7; nee cea Kgs tete Eo 
Established half a century ; es and Authentic | — ; f La ~~ Branc ar 45, eerenpnyrea! ® — ee A STREET. 
Information respecting Family Arms an edigrees Cres | — y ~ sotographers at the CRYSTA "ALA 
Mott 1 heraldic colot 7s. 6d Book-plates engraved in Moderr / — — 
and Medieval avian Heraldic nach Meany wil wi: | FLUID BEEF \ ~S ———s. 
ILLUMINATED ADDRESSES ON VELLUM j BRAND 
Prospectus t free.—25, Cranbourn Street, London, W.4 | BOVRIL 

(RESTED STATIONERY, — CULLETON'S = el ‘‘ BELFAST HOUSE.” 

50) Best quality Paper and Square Court . #, BOVRIL LIMITED oo LY . 

snvelopes, all st ved in colour with Crest, or with Monogram, - SER ING DON st Ty» / 
BZ 4 . Established 128 Years. 


engraving stee clie Signet rings 

Card plate and 50 best visiting cards, 28. % 
Wedding and invitation cards Specimens free 
1 


"y. CULLETON, 25, Cranbourn Street. London 


“THE “CHELSEA” DINNER SERVICE. - j Yy = — \ | WALPOLE’S 


= IRISH LINENS 


FOR 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


| Ladies’ Cambric Handkerchiefs, Initial Richly 


INVALUABLE TO INVALIDS AND WEAK PERSONS. | Embroidered, in Fancy Box, 10s. 6d. per doz. 


Price Lists and Patterns sent free to any address 


UNEQUALLED AS A WINTER BEVERAGE. | in the world 
UNSURPASSED FOR CULINARY PURPOSES. PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO COLONIAL 
ABSOLUTELY THE MOST PERFECT FOOD KNOWN. AND INDIAN ORDERS, 


89, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


Cottage Set. pattern ap ahore ¢ O pieces) .. .. ». #1 1 0 (Two Doors from Oxford Street.) 
Full Set for Twelve Persone (108 pieces) se - 8380 
‘sara stato |THE FAULKNER DIAM en See 
DINNER, DESSERT, BREAKFAST, AND CHAMBER SERVICES. | ih | 
ALFRED B. PEARCE, Bh] 
39, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. (Established 1760) = FAULKNER’S PEARLS. 


CHARMING NEW YEAR GIFTS. | tra | NEW YVEAR’S GIFTS. 


CAMPBELL’S MELODEONS 


ATENT @@ They have Organ and Celestial | 

: Tone and Charming Bell Ac- 
companiments. No home should 
be without one. The solemn 
psalm, the soul-stirring hymn, 
the cheerful song, and the 
merry dance can all be played 
on these charming instruments. 
No knowledge of musie¢ . 
required. 100,000 Testimonials. ui 


Begone Dull Care! Gold, 25s. 
Happy Hours for All. sr) 
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Campbell’s ‘‘Gem”’ Melodeon, 6s. 6d. 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Miniature’’ Melodgon, 10s. 6d. 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Paragon”’ Melodeoh, 14s. 
Campbell’s ‘‘ Favourite’’ Melodeon, 16s. 6d. 


Cut out and mention ** Iustrated London News"’ when ordering 


Thorowgood Pure spasmodic Asthma and Asthma due 
to Emphysema of the langs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear 
to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper.”’ 

Harrison Weir, Esq Your Ozone Pap s got rid of my 
Asthmatic aftectio 8 the only remedy which gave me per 
manent relief 

2s. Od. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists: or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.0. to any country 

} within the Postal Union 


Either of the above sent, Carrtace Pap, in Great Britain or 
Ireland, on receipt of P.O.O. SeLiinc In THovsanps. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
‘E242 £LSOd FZADVOIVILIVO 


Send for New Illustrated Price List for Season 1894-95, containing 
particulars of all kinds of Musical Instruments. The Largest Stock 


he United Kingdom. Send Id. stamp to CAMPBELL and CO., “& ; 23 7 Faulkner's “Orient”? Pearl Necklets, with handsome Diamond | BR. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON. 
E > 


in Na 
Musical Instrument Makers, 116, Trongate, Glasgow. Estab. 50 years. SAR. gl Cluster Snap (as above Illustration), exhibited in 
Sater semanas ce res 71/- South Kensington Museum. The only Pearls awarded 71/- — py a I.O U RS.— JAPAN, CHINA CANADA 
ae A NAN Gold Medal. st | UNITED STATES. AUSTRALIA, ROUND THE WORLI™ 
Extra quality Pearls, 30s., 20s., and 50s. Any size Pearl Fastest, Finest. nly 


fa 7 « o ! . inest, only 
J may be had, same prices. i-screw Steamers on the Vacitic 
} Maps, apply Vassenger Department 
- | x CANA >A , RAILWAY 
: — ~ \ é 7 ing William Street. London, E.( or 3%, Cockspur 
X © oun 3B Street, 8.W. 
F si i wy » a J ‘ he) ( ‘ 
E R E C YF ; 





THE 


PERFECTION cat yp 


CROUND 6 gg SEE te ay the great 


PEPPER. | (peta, Mig SKIN CURE? 
ne po Be? A. F A U L K N E R, | _ Its cures of torturing, disfiguring, humiliating 


| 
| 

| ow As , - humours are the most wonderful ever recorded. 

‘s Manufactu rl ng Jeu elle ’, Bold throughout the world. Price, CuTicuna, 2s. 3d.; 


‘ . . Boar, le.; Keso.vent, 2e.3d. F. Newneny & Sons, 
In 2, 4, & 8 oz Wheel of A Brooch KIMBERLEY FIOUSE, 1, King Edward-st., Newgate-st., London, E.C. . 


Registered Tins. | iso BEES prices. 98, THE QUADRANT, REGENT ST., W.  risscastoaags. #a@- ‘How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” post-free, - 
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veling as a suitable and healthful exercise for women. The rider should walk up long and steep hills, because, in 
it is remarkable that not a discordant note exists through- addition to avoiding strain, the change of movement 1s 
it the correspondence : all are agreed that, given suit- restful. As regards dress, my correspondent is very hard on 
ble conditions, such as moderation in the exercise, the dresses designed by men for cycling women. She avers they 

dance of strain, a proper dress, and gradual initiation are too heavy and too warm. Her own practice is to wear 
to the exercise—all conditions easy of fulfilment —eycling special cotton underclothing in winter, and silk in summer. 
is most beneficial, and not mere ly health-maintaining, but In summer a cotton or silk skirt is worn over the under- 
health-restoring. ‘There is another point on which all my clothing, and a cloth Zouave jacket to match the skirt, 
correspondents are agreed—namely, that the tricycle 1s minus sleeves. A knickerbocker costume (silk or linen) is 
obsolete as a cycle. They unanimously praise the bicycle, worn under the skirt, while in winter a thin woollen skirt 
respect of its lightness and of the ease of propulsion. is used in place of the summer garment. A properly cut 
the case so aptly that I shall skirt, it is argued, saves much fatigue, because it does not 
should drag over the knees, and thus does not tire the legs ; while 
when a proper skirt is worn, no woman, it is urged, need 
ever feel disposed to discard the feminine for the masculine 
This lady has toured from thirty-five to thirty-nine 


i 


One lady summarises 
ite her conclusions. She says every woman 
vegin with short distances, and the distance cycled should 
eradually increased. No one should ride at a pace, 
time, involving strain. This point she emphasises. attire. 


! vcore : ver 
EVENPENCE, MONTHLY i ( {(RYSTAL PALACE.—The MA¢ 

{ ‘ . "he , SPECTACULAR PANTOMIME “ BLUE BEARD.” Every 
T= LADIES PRBAR ay 4 ‘ oo | fterr » at &% Alsoon Thursday and Saturday Evening at 7.0. 
; — H Lennard. Scenery by J. Pritchard Barrett 


Unoumbered seats and Is. 6d. Admission to Palace 


Filts'l FA EW SERIES . ‘ . race ent ! 
SWEETHEA after the Cele sted I | ° tallets arranged by Madame Katti Lanner. Dresses specially 
le Wilhelm. The Music composed and arranged and the 
r of raft al entire Pantomime invented, arranged and produced by Oscar Barrett. | 
Kate { t i 1 <i sents, 25, Gd, 3s and 5s., may be booked in advance at 
ations the ste ‘alace, or ¢ « City and West-End Ticket Offices 
} sted ' wots inest, a ' f t , Is. daily 


| 
| 
| 


Across Asia on | ({OLDEN | HATR.—Robare’s AUREOLINE 

. | produces the beautifal g Iden ¢ lour 80 much admired 

-+ + A Bicycle. steal Mimo Pa R. eehann oun rid. Sanus 
: , : HO ENDI N and SONS, 31 and $2, Be rners Street Ww 


eries of art = —_ ———— 
TANTED, STAMPS.—I buy old British 
in quantity, cash, unused (all kinds) in full, and pay highest 

price for tf ' t in bo ters, or loose. Please call 
or send particulars a 
V RIDOUT, 120, Newgate Street, E.« 


NEEDLEWORK. Numerous Designs at a or 
ICURE (Cookery). By Mre. WA ‘ cous interior broushe 1 
From Special Correspondents, Continental and English guticent vores of Kodeh views, many of whict EXQUISITE MODELS, PERFECT FIT, GUARANTEED WEAR. 


aproud 


UN SUGGESTION CLUB. With Prix mopetitior ce aiaaiae Fei gc yposscocogesee 
WHAT IS SAID. Questions Answered, 4 . . c 
Orrick: 2, OL» Barney, Loxpoy 2500 Kodak Pictures. ZN) Fel I Ny THE 
See — ; ee ae ane Bore aety & 
REAL SEA BATH IN YOUR OWN ROOM, Kodak was carried over our shoulders on cnn 
| ve bee ny ble th an ordinar Nf y, 


TIDMAN'’S SEA SALI 
Patronised by the Royal Family { camera and the necessary supf . “ 
ee eh len hick be, ont fee oot Colhance | ie, We socured some spe cage ane lly i PATENT DIAGONAL 
, Nothing rtifie und invigorates the = thacnais the t tries of the } H 
case of dificulty to obteln it, write to the a gy kN SEAM CORSETS 
cieaen ae Sos, LAd., Remel West, London, ? fe ; : 2 eS See f Till not split in the Seams nor tear 
sed injurious sulstitutes, ask for Tidman Say t ey} togr CCE in the Fabric Made in White, Black, 
| t ‘ BY » Fashionabie Colours and 
Italian Cloth, Satin, and 
in the new Sanitary 


([IDMAN'S PURE TOILET SOAPS, | in | Seten rans Gt Ge 08 He Frain, gtk Aha” gtiitt 


Tablets only. at 2 ul... “ n loxes of Three Tablets : ; 
rgent . Send for Kodak Catalogue. rand upwards. 


of all Chemisete, Grocers, Ac 
that rume 


c, Detergent, Healis 
isitive and De licate Con CAUTION,—Every Genuine Y & N Corset Is 
oung Children, and Infant : > : Stamped. 

t Eastman I hotographic Three Gold Medals. Sold by all Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters 


test luxury in Shaving and forthe Bath, Of all Chemi 


To avoid inferior and injurious substitutes, ask for Materials Co. Ltd., 


; aA nt ae 

Tidman's Toilet Soaps 

(ph? SHIRTS REFRONTED, Wrist and LONDON & PARIS. THE LIFE OF THE HAIR 
Collar Banded, fine linen, three f Superior, 7 


less). with cash. Returned read 


ent el a a | CAPILLARY COMPOUND 


QHIRTS 
: ey 1 PERFECT AS A DRESSING. 
acerves 3/6 and 5/- per Bottle. 


PRESS SHIRTS. FORD oud 0: Moker of! BRIG, 87, Bi de Strasbourg. | | C, BOND & SON, .tinuvsts, 
three h dee for steds in front Sa mia al 9 545, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


RR enn i a '§ Celebrated Perfumes 
ee ee ee, ane OO. have on ED.PINAUD VIOLET OF PARMA | THEODORA 
neck. Fine nen: fe. Os j ® 7s ri sons e, os. Gd. | . IXORA BREONI AIDA 


GuiktTs THe “EUREKA” DouBLE|| ED, PINAUD'S QUININE WATER 


SHRUNK Flannel Shirts for Gentlemen. Patterns ct The world-renowned hair 
from 4 7 carriage free in United | | onic; prevents the hair from falling off. 


*. 6d. to lle. & hree sen 
Kingdom.—RICHARD FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London 
Pr a Pee, | 
Soren mente || 
@" PERFUMES “& 
SWEE WALKER S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 
An Illustrated Catalogne of Watches and Clocks at reduced 
prices sent free on application to | 
From every flower that breathes a fragrance JOHN W ALKE 8, 77, Cornhill ; and 230, Regent Street. | 





Is THE 

















ED.PINAUD'S 1XORA SOAP | TmADE NOB. MAR 


‘he best soap known. 


Sold by all First-class Perfumers. 


vans R. HOVENDEN & SONS. FOR INF, INVALIDS 


, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, W 














Complimentary Presents - pean ; a cieah 
© 8 GIFTS of | SRWWHME DIAMONDS VALUED on PURCHASED 
4 Pon, pte of zx 7~a, % OR EXCHANGED. 


Sono Srree™ | Also VALUABLE PEARLS, GOLD JEWELLERY, 
ANT{QUE and PRESENTATION SILVER. 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS, 
SPINK & SON, 17 & 18, PICCADILLY, W. 
(Corner of Air Street), 


And at 1 & 2, GRACECHURCH ST., CORNHILL, E.C., 


Respectfully announce that they have a Special Department for the 
Accurate Valuation or Purchas2 of the above. 
ESTABLISHED 1772. APPOINTMENTS MADE IF DESIRED. 








WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. 
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miles daily over rough hilly roads without fatigue, and 
with excellent results in the way of health. 

One remarkable point about all the letters I have 
received is, that while the writers profess that a short walk 
absolutely tires them, a long bicycle-ride not only innervates, 
but acts asa tonic measure. This is too important a point to 
be lightly regarded. Again, my correspondents all speak 
of improved heath after cycling has been undertaken as an 
exercise, while they are unanimous in declaring the entire 
absence of ill-effects. One lady engaged in laborious 
duties finds her cycling to fit her physically for the dis- 
charge of her labours as no other form of exercise or 
tonic had hitherto been able to accomplish. So far, then, 
all the testimony I have before me is in favour of cycling 
for women; and all this evidence is practical and drawn 
from personal experience—a fact which enhances its value. 





| NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


| BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 
| Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 


168., 20s., 228. per 100 (and upwards). Samples 5 for Is. (14 Stamps), 





(jOUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 





RPONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA. 


[) *: J. COLLIS sROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNI Vice-Chancellor Sir W ‘ 

stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. Collis B 

doubtedly the inventor of Chlorodyne that 

of the defendant Freeman was deliberate untrue ’ 
he regretted to say it had been sworn t a the Times,” 
July 13, 1864 


[) ®; I. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE The Right Hon. Earl Russell com- 
municated to the College of Physicians and J. 'T. Davenport that 
he had received information to the effect that the only remedy 
of any service in cholera was Chlorodyne, -- See ‘ Lancet,” 
Dec. 31, 1863. 


D—D 2. J. COLLIS SROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNI Extract from t 

Jan. 12, 1866: ** Is prescribed by ores of orthodox prac 

course, it would not be thus singularly popular did it not supply 
a want and fill a place.”’ 


]) ®: J. COLLIS sROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain remedy in 
oughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 


R. J. COLLIS sSROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE is a certain cure in Cholera, Dysentery, 
Diarrhea, && 


R. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S 
CHLORODYNE.—CAUTION.—None genuine without t 
“Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne™ on the Ge 
Overwhelming medical testimony rccompanies 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T.- DAVENPORT, 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London Sold in Bottles, Is 
2s. Od., 4s. 6d., and Ils. 





TA. LOR’S CIMOLITE is the only 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER Prepared by an 
experienced Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 
eminent Skin Doctors. Post free. Sent for 14 or 36 penny stamps 
MOST INVALUABLE. 
J. TAYLOR, Chemist, 13, Baker Street, London, W 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Miss Emily Faithful, 
The late Gen. W. T. Sherman, 


and many other persons of distinction have testified 
to the remarkable efficacy of 


HIMROD’ 
CURE: ASTHMA 


Established nearly a quarter of a century. 
Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the 
world. It is used as an inhalation and without any 
after bad effects. 
A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free by 
post. In tins 4s. 3d. 
, British Depot —46, Holborn Viaduct, London 
1so of Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons. Lynch & Co., 
Sanger & Sons, W. Edwards & Son, John Thompscnon 
Liverpool, and all Wholesale Houses. 
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LAYETTES. 

HAND-MADE IN THE BEST STYLE, £11, £25, £47, £66. 
Set for Patterns, £3 38. Layettes for India, £20, £37, &c. 
Handsome Christening Robes and Cloaks, Babies’ Frocks, 

trimmed real Lace, &c. Goods sent on approval, with prices 





BEECHAM'’s » 


PILLS 


FOR ALL 


BILIOUS & NERVOUS DISORDERS,| 


SUCH AS 
Sick Headache, Constipation, Weak Stomach, 
Sanssavene renS Veens . Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 


WO PACKING i and Female Ailments. 


NO WASHERS i ‘ 
NO LEAKAGE Sold in a bathinah Ae everywhere. 


PUINOERSSIRONMONOERG! BEECHAM’S TOOTH PASTE 
PLUMBERSE IRONMONGER 
a . : : H Will recommend itself; it is efficncious, economical, cleanses the teeth, perfumes the breath. removes tartar, and 
prevents decay. It is composed of the best known ingredients for nentralising the acids of the mouth, preventirg 
all deleterious deposits upon the teeth, and ts a pleasant and reliable dentifrice. 

BEECHAM'S TOOTH PASTE is put up in collapsible tubes, perfectly air-tight, and so adjustable that no waste 
need ocenr; the packages are pretty for the coilet-table, and most convenient for the travelling-bag; they are sok! 


everywhere for ONE SHILLING EACH, 


a 








plainly marked, on receipt of reference or deposit. 
New Price-List of Trousseaux, Layettes, Registered Swan-hill 
Corsetaand Belts, Tea Gowns, &c., post free. 
A DDLEYW BOURN EB, 
174, SLOANE STREET, BELGRAVIA. 





THE BEST 
UMBRELLAS 


BEAR OUR NAME. 


——$—— 
mm S.FOX &CO LIMITED Seen 
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NEW YEAR GIFTS. ($(— 


The ONLY ADDRESS of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE CARTER. Mild in Operation, Perfectly | pia 4F# AL? @ aoe E- It is not claimed 


Safe, aud free from injurious ] Ds that these Camomiie Pills 
. lrugs. ee ; —— 
CARTER 64 NEW CAVENDISHST., <7 ire ———. — 


PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, w. OS : y 


(LITERARY MACHIN EE | : RT NW. co 
J vp A ~] — 
For holding a book or writing desk, lamp, &c., : ‘7 No} S thee have 


in 
any position over an easy chair, bed or sofa, obviating fatigue f ie for the 
and stooping, while reading or writing. Invaluable to , 


: invalids and PHIGES from aggre asetal gift > I past 
Bs ; we \. Va FE 100 
A BREAKFAST-IN-BED TABLES say : oe i Pp I LL S = 























Adjustable to poy height or He anation, for reading (2 ESR 
or writing. PRICES from £2. 5s. _ aes BILIOUSNESS STOMACH and 


VALID COMFORTS: “4 eee A im | SICK HEADACHE | DEBILITY VER COMPLAINTS. 
IN ‘ e SPLENDID | isk fe ORTON'S CAMOMILE PILLS, and do not a westpspecn he ' GENTLE 


° . , | Bottles, 2 rang 29,& a3 @, of all Medic: ne Vendors throughout the World. | 
Carrying Chairs from £1 3 ; ee : : TONIC. | Prepared by NORTON’S, Limrrep, 21, Spital Square, London, FE i APERIENT. 


s line = % 
DN Los Rests 100 Tos” Ae Ambulance. cA" —S — = 


Trapped Commodes ti 








Bed Rests, 10s. "gee! if THE BURGLAR’S HORROR. 
* Bed Baths, 15s ; 


‘winzaine, mncmr wince 4 oa, CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS. 





2 TSE, epee i ie 


Aa OS 





Exercising Chairs, £5.5s. Crutches, 10s. 6d, 
7 Flectric Bells, £1. Urinals for Bed, 3s, 6d. Bed 


Lite, £6. 10s. Portable W.0’s, £6. Invalid’s Robe. rd g : is PYRAMIDS.” . | 6 i/~ 6 FAIRY LIGHTS. ad 
Adjustable Couches and Beds £3 od “aly, To bun 9 hours, /, fg Fo hun 19 hours, 


Sin a Sosty 2 F GEG i ; 6 in a box 


erambulators "ye" £1. 15s. ~~ : Xbd. per box. aap Is. per box 
— 4 L : 


> IRON INVALID CHAIRS & CARRIAGES TJ a. = » iat 


FOR HOT CLIMATES. | To burn 6 hours, 


BATH CHAIRS =£1.5/-4 ux oe 


To burn 6 hours, 
6 in a box, 


V2 
ANTWERP EXHIBITION—AWARDED GOLD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA OF HONOUR TO > oe 


JOHN CARTER, Gi, NEW CAVENDISH Sr.,"ss%¥" ‘te i 


ind SOLD BY ILL fin tr. Aw, there are dark corners, 
GROCERS Fim A \M/ passages, landings, &c. 

| ; ke., where a small 

AND 7 NS el Bracket to hold a 
DEALERS, “Pyrnamutvp” Lamp 

would be very useful. 


RR a eon gee gS ES, ai aorta 








Artistic Bronze, No. 103 Bracket, 6d. No. 1890 Lamp, 4d. 
CLARKE’S “‘PYRAMID”’ & “‘FAIRY’”’ LIGHT COMPANY, LTD., 


Cricklewood, London, N.W., where all Letiers should he addressed. 
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ROS Nsw YORK 


IN PACKETS OF 20 | “J,anofine” 


AND BOXES OF 50 & 100. epared A ne the purified fat yy 
CLAXTON’S FAR-CAP P, AND 0. MAIL AMERS eS ‘ an emda Bis theiey paetuvol ie — 


FROM LONDON 1 ) 


PATENT % 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR. MALTA. BRIN y ~~ Tab Ti 
For Remedying Prominent DIS!, EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS Et ery week 5, aaa oifet ‘[anofing 
' Every » My 
] 
Vv 





THE BEST THAT EXPERIENCE CAN PRODUCE | Tf KH ye 99 





Ears, Preventing Disflzurement | _, sare AS, COLOMBO, CHINA d 
inafter-life, Keeps the Hair Tidy. 6° I/- A soothing emollient for 
In all sizes ALAN. 6 ; health and beauty of the skin. For 
be | fend measure round head just DIRECT SERVICES from BR INDIS SI to ke iY’'T and the EAS’! " - \ the complexion events wrinkles 
above ears. Price 3s. 6d. Cheap Return Tick $ oe. sunburn and Guapenng 


oe prttoubass orely — Company's Offices, 122, Leadenhall | 


< ; I. L. CLAXTON, 62, STRAND. erect, BC. and 25 Cotbapur Wirect London, BW. ; ofine” 
. { , 6 
RoBI NSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. | . ¥/ [ork si fet Soap 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890; Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889, 

Per doz. Per doz. | a £ j p (No antl ol alkali) 6°X 1/- 
IRISH CAMBRIC Childre en's Bordered .. 1/3 Hemstitched, ef z d Renders the most sensitive skins, 
Ladies’ .. Pe 23 Ladies’ .. 2 ® i, ; 4 healthy cleay and elastic. 
Samples and Illustrated Gents’ .. 3 Gents : YJ 


Price-Lists Post Free. POCKET HANDKERGHIEFS. iy. ’ : “ é " J “L.anofine Pomade 
IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN. Dinner hapkine 6/6 par on. —_ Nourishes. bavigenaton and 


Table-Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2} yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each ; Kitchen Table- beautifies ¢ the fiaiv, Prevents dandruff by its cleansing properties. 
Cloths, 114d. each ; Strong Huckaback Towels, 4/6 per doz. ; Frilled L inen Pillow-Cases, from 1/24 each. FRO om ALL CH EMISTS. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES also, of LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS, and SHIRTS. Wholesale Depot 67 Holborn Viaduct, London 7 


SAVERS Seach te rasy, Tie ve 
INDURATED 
LINOLEUM 


Is a patented article, and is made in new and 
appropriate designs. The pattern is not printed on 
surface, as is the case in ordinary cloth, but goes 
right through the material, so that it cannot wear off 
On a flat, even floor, this Indurated Linoleum will, 
in fact, WEAR ALMOST FOR EVER. Price 
<—& — square yard. 

The pattern shown is specially made for ua to 
represent oak parquet floor, and cannot be procure 
elsewhere ; it is the newest in colouring, and is far 
in advance of any yet produced as to design. Price 
&/S per square yard. Bonrpers Exrnra. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


iTRELOAR & SONS, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 
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RICHMOND In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Free from Of Vegetable 
Mercury. Drugs. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 
By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R H.G 
**Two pairs of boots lined with fur 
FOR were also taken ;_ and for pliysic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
BILE travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
° some Quinine and Cuockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 


LIVER, H one which I have used on the natives 


of Central Africa with the greatest 

















possible success. In fact, the marvel- 
EADACHE lous effects produced upon the mind 
ey and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 


impervious to all native medicines when 


CIGARETTES. Se ee. 


a friend of mine who passed through 
the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame asa 


UNEQUALLED ETG. } } ‘ medicine man * had not died out ” 
FOR DELICACY AND FLAVOR. 


Besta Sarest DeuTiEGicE ADAMS'S THE OLDEST AND AST r Mi A, 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS oe BEST. 
eae so FURNITURE oo pct ome am OUT TD AG i 


TOILET CASKET (iia j ; 22, 1883. Radically cured by the use of 


price 2/6 firs er POLISH. ** 00 jinzaes connor ZEMATONE. 


ALSO IN PATENT, Rees : Maxuractony: VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. | ‘1 be obtained of all Chemists, price 2/6 per box. 
: Sample box sent post free on receipt of four penny 
stamps, to anyone mentioning this Paper. 


meearee O. FANYAU & CO. 


90, Great RUSSELL Srreer, Loxpox, W.C. 


““EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. ante 
So ptt 


° ‘ =1HSf eH 
P epton ized Dont Cough just use 
They at once check = cough : 
and remove the cause—without 
(* any after effect. ) 
(PATENT |] COCOA 


‘he Unrivalied 
SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. . : 
Most Delicious, Nutritious & & Mi j k 


eaenses: ttt i Aedatancty 
requiring no digestive effort. 
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ONE BOTTLE SUFFICIENT FOR 
2 TO 3 MONTHS TREATMENT. 


tias been prescribed by Physicians with elways 
increasing success for upwards of fifty years. 
























































and they will not injure your 
health. 











7 One gives relief they will wehd | 


Price gs. per Bottle, of all Chemists and Stores, 
or post free from F. COMAR and SON, 64, Hol- 
born Viaduct, London, E.C.. ‘to whom sufferers 
should write for Descriptive Pamphlet (sent post 
free) containing testimonials from the Dean of 
Carwtsce and others who have been cured by 


DR. LAVILLE’S LIQUOR. 






































TINS 2/6. Half-Tins (Samples, 1/6. 
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TOTTENHAM 
COURT ROAD, r 
THE LARCEST STOCK OF 


OLD OAK FURNITURE 


IN THE WORLD. 
SEND FOR HEWETSONS’ | #ouse Furnishers 


NEw and Decorators. 


Hlustrated Catalogues — rucision MMMeRPOM SETS 5 caren 


Antique Carved Oak, 223. Designs free. 
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Showing how to furnish for 


CARVED OAK MANTELPIECE, 
£150 £300 £500 With Overmantels to match finished with 
Carved Wvuod, or Bevelled Glass Panels, 
215 10s. 
£1000 DEAL CHIMNEYPIECES 


Finished in Art Colours, with Overmantels, 
Bevelled Glass Panels, 23 each. 








Vs 
MOSHI 


All Orders by Post attended to with the 
greatest dispatch, and ali articles for- 
warded as illustrated. e LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 
. : Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c.> 
Carriage Paid to any Station in f. Furniture. Rare specimens of Old tnlaia 
Great Britain. Dutch Marqueteris, os, and Oriental 
China ‘&c. 


CENTRAL OFFICES PANELLING FOR ROOMS 


For the Rental or Disposal of From 44. per mare foot. 
e. 


Houses and Estates. Estimates fre 


See New Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
_GARVED OAK AND sortase. No. 205. 

















